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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
HERE’S been another convention 


here, and we didn’t even find out 
where it met. * * # A convention 
with costumes, too. * * * But they 
involved disillusionment for us. * * ¥* 
A year or so ago, when our streets 
were thronged with red fezes, we 
said women wouldn't do such 
tricks—and got jumped on for say- 
ing so. * * % We went our way 
unrepentant and unconvinced, until 
the other day we met flocks and 
flocks of women not only in fezes 
but in baker caps, adorned with 
every known kind of badge. * * * 
We surrender. * * * ‘“The Mooses,” 
these were—we have a policeman’s 
word for it. * * % And we hear that 
New York fed them on butterscotch 
pie, which is said to be a Demo- 
cratic Convention heritage. * * * 
If that be a test of either Moose- 
ishness or Democracy, we can never 
qualify. * * %* Did other people 
know that Bertha M. Clay was a 
man? * % % It was a shock to us 
when the death of John R. Coryell 
brought that fact to our attention. 
* % % Not that Bertha was our 
favorite author, even though we 
were forbidden to read her. ¥* * # 
If campaigning is done by radio, 
what will become of such stories as 
that in the “Christian Register” 
about the orator who was constantly 
being interrupted by a man shout- 
ing “Liar!” and who finally said, 
‘If the gentleman who persists in 
interrupting will be good enough to 
tell us his name, instead of merely 
shouting out his calling, | am sure 
we shall all be pleased to make his 
acquaintance.” * * Just as we 
were agonizing over a magazine 
made up of as many pieces as a 
picture puzzle, all scrambled, we 
gota letter from Chamonix, full of 
great tall mountains. * * # It helped 
our perspective, but not our happi- 
ness. Why are so few magazines 
published in mountains? * * *# 
Within a day after the Democrats 
left the Garden it was plastered 
over with swimming ladies’ pictures, 
scantlings stuck out the windows, 
and one could walk round and 
round without dodging policemen. 
% % % How long ago it seems. * * * 
But there are still traces in our ac- 
cent. * * % We still tend to say 
fo'teen and suh. * * * And for 
days any noise of voices raised above 
clamor sounded to us like balloting. 
% % % We are on the brink of a 
pre-campaign vacation. * * * Run- 
ning for ofhce? Oh, dear no! Only 
trying to keep an eye on those who 
are. %* % # So we're going to snatch 
a bit of rest in Canada first * * # 
where they don't elect presidents, 
anyhow. * * % Whole chain of 
lakes to swim and drown in this 
time * # * when all we want of 
a lake is to look at it. # * * They'll 
have to heat it, if we are to enter. 
% % % We expect to acquire a coat 
of sunburn by the gradual methods 
Dr. Alsop describes in this maga- 
zine—unless we have to harden o-r- 
selves to biting winds. * * * She 
never thought of that as a vacation 
possibility, it seems. * * * But, 
whatever else we do, we'll not aban- 
don the rare sport of reading op- 
posed party newspapers in rapid 
succession. 


















Mrs. Coolidge 


RS. COOLIDGE — Grace 
Goodhue, a Vermont school 
teacher—already has the respect 
and affection of the country for 
her fine character and her pleas- 
ant unaffected charm. She has 
made good as a “‘first lady.”’ 





Mrs. Bryan 


UBLICITY hasn’t got 

very busy yet with 
the wives of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic 
vice-presidential nomi- 
nees. Mrs. Dawes paid 
an early visit to Wash- 
ington after her hus- 
band’s nomination, and 
got acquainted at the 
White House. The fam- 
ily home is in Evanston. 
Mrs. Bryan has_ been 
less heard of, so far, 
than her daughter, who 
was married the day 
before her father left for 
New York, to come 

home a nominee. 





First 
and 
Second 
Lady 
Possibilities 


ROBABLY this page 

is very bad feminism. 
We aren’t voting for 
these women this fall. 
They have, strictly, 
nothing to do with the 
case. But two of them 
will have something to 
do with it, just the same. 

hich two? 





Mrs. LaFollette 


All photographs copyright by 
Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





Mrs. Wheeler 
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Mrs. Davis 


RS. JOHN W. DAVIS is 

at home in the social 

life not only of Washington 

and New York, but in Lon- 

don, where she shared her 

husband’s popularity during 
his years as ambassador. 





Mrs. Dawes 


OTH Mrs. La Fol- 
lette and Mrs. 
Wheeler expect to take 
active part in the cam- 
paign for their hus- 
bands. Mrs. La Follette 
(Belle Case, of Wiscon- 
sin) has taken the 
stump many a time in 
her husband’s fights, 


and worked closely with 


spite of four children. 
Mrs. Wheeler (Lulu 
White, of Illinois) can’t 
be caught in a picture 
without her flock, it 
seems. She, too, plans 
to set out when the 
campaign opens. and 
speak for the ‘“‘inde- 
pendent”’ candidates. 





him all the way —in ; 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The London Conference 


HE nine powers which met at Lon- 

don on July 16 to decide on the ap- 
plication of the Dawes plan reached an 
agreement on August 2—so definite that 
Premier MacDonald is reported to have 
said, “Only Satan can separate us.” This 
is the first half of the conference, and 
presumably the bigger half of the battle. 
As soon as agreement was reached, an 
invitation was sent to the Germans to 
come, and by the time this is read ses- 
sions will have begun again. 

When the Conference met there was 
great tension between Great Britain and 
France. The British point of view had 
been that some body outside the Repara- 
tion Commission should be created to ad- 
minister the Dawes plan. The French 
clung to the Reparation Commission, in 
which they are dominant. And after 
Premier Herriot, of France, visited 
Premier MacDonald at Chequers, the 
British invitation to the Conference was 
issued with an unfortunate inclusion of 
the British point of view. Herriot’s 
enemies seized on the chance to charge 
him with having surrendered, and raised 
such a storm that MacDonald came to 
Paris to help him. In the provisional 
program the two drew up together, 
which provided for the continuance of 
the Reparation Commission’s authority, 
and for an American member to help 
decide on German default, Great 
Britain did the surrendering—and Mac- 
Donald was in turn attacked at home. 
That was the situation when the Con- 
ference began, with Herriot, whose place 
is wabbly, under pledge to Poincaré not 
to yield France’s claimed right to inde- 
pendent action. 

The questions to be taken up were: 
Who would decide whether Germany 
had willfully defaulted if, and when, 
payments under the Dawes plan should 
fail? If she defaulted, should France 
be allowed again to act independently, 
as in the Ruhr, or must the Allies act 
together? How organize a body to re- 
ceive and transfer reparations to the 
creditor nations? And—when would 
the French leave the Ruhr? On these 
decisions depended the proposed Ger- 





man loan—the first step in Germany’s 
rehabilitation. 

Not every detail has been settled— 
disagreement is still possible; but no 
break is foreseen. For days the tension 
was so great that there was the pos- 
sibility that, like so many other con- 
ferences, this would be called off, and 
that Herriot would go home. He was 
constantly facing the dilemma—an agree- 
ment in London, in defiance of the Poin- 
caré group, and overthrow at home; or 
return home with the French independ- 
ence intact—and no agreement con- 
cluded. 

The first clash was over the problem 
of who should decide when Germany 
had defaulted. France won her point, 
modified. The Reparation Commission 
is to decide, but it must take the advice 








Very Briefly 


HE United States bars Japanese residents 

in Hawaii from coming here. This is 
an old order (1913) held by Secretary of 
Labor Davis to apply in the new immigra- 
tion situation. 

De Valera, leader of the Irish Republicans, 
was released by the Irish Free State. He 
had been imprisoned since last August. 

Harry F. Sinclair, lessor of Teapot Dome, 
who refused to answer the Senate Committee’s 
inquiries, lost his demurrer and motion to 
quash the indictment against him for that 
refusal (an indictment additional to that for 
alleged conspiracy to defraud the govern- 
ment). This was the ruling of a judge of 
Criminal Court of the District of Columbia. 
The United States Supreme Court will have 
to pass on the validity of the indictment be- 
fore Mr. Sinclair can be put on trial. 

Campaign contributions will be reported to 
Senator Borah, in charge of the committee 
appointed to supervise publicity of campaign 
contributions. 

Our ambassador to Mexico, Charles 
Warren, has resigned and returned home. 

The shopmen of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lost their appeal to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for a large back-pay claim, 
based on the difference between the scale 
fixed with the railroad administration during 
the war and the scale paid by the com- 
pany later under private control. The shop- 
men charged conspiracy. In the Federal 


We 


District Court the suits had been dismissed 
on the ground that the courts had no power 
to enforce decisions 
Board. 

An amnesty measure passed in France can- 
cels the latter part of the sentence imposed 
on former Premier Caillaux. 


of the Railroad Labor 


of the agent general and representative 
of the shareholders in the German loan. 

Most prolonged was the struggle over 
the question of separate action by France 
in case of default. The settlement came 
by way of finance rather than politics. 
American and British bankers were to 
be responsible for the loan to Germany. 
Their reasonable position was that they 
could not offer to investors a loan which 
might be endangered by a repetition of 
the Ruhr invasion. In the course of the 
discussion France offered to be responsi- 
ble for the service of the loan herself 
in case she again invaded Germany. But 
this was not persuasive to the bankers, 
since the invasion of the Ruhr _ had 
proved that a net deficit, rather than a 
surplus, is likely to result from such 
sanctions. The British held out longer 
than the Americans against compromise 
plans that were suggested, but accord 
was finally reached on the following 
plan—Herriot’s own suggestion: 

The Reparation Commission is to ad- 
judicate on any demand for declaration 
of default; any member who is opposed 
to the majority vote, whether for or 
against, may within eight days appeal 
before an arbitral commission of three 
members, whose decision shall be final. 
These three, appointed for five years, 
shall be selected from among independ- 
ent and impartial persons by the Repa- 
ration Commission voting unanimously; 
failing unanimity, by the President of 
the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague. The chairman shall be a citizen 
of the United States. This plan cer- 
tainly means a sizable triumph for the 
Herriot point of view as against the un- 
vielding Poincaré isolation position, and 
it won considerable French backing. 

The third of the principal points of 
dispute was the French demand for arbi- 
tration against possible decisions of the 
Dawes Transfer Committee, which is 
regarded by experts as the keystone of 
the whole Dawes plan. The decision 
reached was that if a single member of 
the six experts on this committee ob- 
jects to a decision of the committee not 
to send reparations abroad at a given 
time, or to reduction of the total of 
German reparations (by a _ two-thirds 


6 
vote of the committee), then arbitration 
will be invoked. Great Britain held out 
tor arbitration only when two members 
appealed. France sat tight, and the two 
came close enough to agreement to war- 
rant inviting the Germans. 

Finally, a decision was made for the 
economic evacuation of the Ruhr in 
October, it the Germans accepted the 
terms. 

In all ot this Americans have shared 
largely —James A. Logan, our unofhcial 
observer; Ambassador Kellogg, appointed 
to attend the conference; Owen D. 
Young. so important on the committee 
that formed the plan; Secretary Hughes 
and Secretary Mellon, unofficially ; both 
being in London on other matters, but 
both—being in London, just the same. 
Plan after plan for mediation was of- 
fered by Americans, and their service in 
helping the Conference to reach an 
agreement was very great. 

The alternative to agreement, every 
one knew, was chaos. 





Norway and Prohibition 
MR YORWAY has declined to take a 
N backward step in regard to pro- 
hibition. It will be recalled that war- 
time prohibition was made permanent 
there through a popular vote. When 
the wine-producing countries, France, 
Spain and Portugal, threatened to buy 
no more fish from Norway if Norway 
would buy no more wines from them, 
the Northern country, in a bad state ot 
financial depression, raised the permis- 
sible amount of alcoholic content high 
enough to allow the import of heavy 
wines, though stronger liquors remained 
on the forbidden list. This happened 
a year ago last spring, and the ministry 
which had supported prohibition with- 
drew. Finances continued bad, and not 
long ago the Cabinet proposed the re- 
peal of prohibition by parliamentary ac- 
tion, and the substitution of government 
control. But the measure was not sus- 
tained, and the Cabinet fell. It is likely 
that the new government will bring the 
question before the people. Even the 
opponents ot prohibition believe it should 
be abolished only after an appeal to the 
people, since it was instituted after a 
referendum. 

Trouble With Persia 

ARLY in July the American Vice- 

Consul at Teheran, Persia—Major 
Imbrie—was beaten to death by a mob 
incensed at his efforts to photograph a 
religious demonstration which followed a 
another American, his com- 
The people were 


“miracle” ; 
panion, was injured. 
in a state of high emotional tension, and 
Major Imbrie’s act was in defiance of 
warnings. 

Immediately the Persian Government 
made prompt apologies, and promised the 
punishment of the guilty persons. Later 
developments indicated that police and 
other officials had been at the scene of 





the murder, without attempting to inter- 
tere; and the widow of Major Imbrie 
was insulted by a younz Persian. A 
strong protest trom our Government then 
warned Persia that diplomatic relations 
would be broken unless reparations and 
punishment were promptly forthcoming. 
It called tor the protection of Americans 
in Persia, for additional guards at the 
legations, if desired by Americans there, 
for honors to Major Imbrie’s body and 
the payment of expenses for an American 
man-ot-war to bring it back. The re- 
sponse from Persia was satisfactory. 
Williamstown—No. 4 
2 OR its fourth annual session the In- 
stitute of Politics opened August | 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts. Among 
the eminent foreigners who will take 
part in the Institute are Sir Arthur 
Salter, chief of the financial section ot 
the League ot Nations, who was in 
charge of the League’s plan for the re- 
habilitation of Austria; Richard Henry 
Tawney, economic adviser of the British 
Labor Party, and Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
of the chair in jurisprudence of Oxtord 
Of course, there are many 


University. 
Some ot 


distinguished Americans, too. 
the round table subjects are: Russia and 
Its Problems, Population and Related 
Problems, Political Factors in Europe 











A native of Indiana who “loves New 
England hills, the old streets and the 
quaint houses with their dormer windows” 
—and paints them—that tells part of Miss 
Bertha Baxter's story. We also suspect 
from our cover that she loves musty docks 
and quiet water and fishing boats. 

Miss Baxter is a graduate of the John 
Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis, 
where she won special honorable mention. 
Later she came to New York, and took a 
special course in interior decoration at 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. 

Paintings of Miss Baxter's have ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Academy, in 
the National Academy and in various ex- 
hibitions. She is a member of the National 
Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors and her water colors have given 
her a place in the American Water Color 
Society. 
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Today. Inter-American Relations, The 
League of Nations. 


With the Nominees 

N August 11 Mr. John W. Davis, 

nominee ot the Democratic Party 
for President, will be notified of his 
nomination at his family home in Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. As Mr. Davis's 
opinions on public questions are com- 
paratively unknown, his speech of ac- 
ceptance will be more significant than 
that of any other nominee. 

Three days later President Coolidge 
will receive news of his two-months’ old 
nomination, in Washington. 

Both speeches are presumably 
plete. MIr. Davis's is said to be mark- 
edly liberal in tone, liberal enough to be 
startling to the most conservative wing 
ot the party. 

Senator La Follette is to waive the 
ceremony of having a well-known fact 
announced to him. 

Mr. Dawes will receive his notifica- 
tion at Evanston, Illinois, August 17, 
and Mr. Bryan his at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
August .18. 

Mr. Davis spent ten days as guest of 

the Charles Dana Gibsons’ at Islesboro, 
Maine, resting and getting under way 
on his speech; he returned last week to 
New York. Democratic headquarters 
in the East are at the Murray Hill 
Hotel, New York City, under Mr. 
Thomas Spellacy, manager of the East- 
ern Division of the National Committee. 
Mr. Clem L. Shaver, of West Virginia, 
the new Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, will be in charge of the head- 
quarters in Chicago (place not decided 
vet.) 
The headquarters of the Republican 
National Committee are at the Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, under the Chairman 
of the National Committee, William M. 
Dutler. Frederick L. Hicks has charge 
ot the New York headquarters at 2 
West Forty-sixth street. 

Senator La Follette’s campaign will 
be conducted from the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, under Mr. John M. 
Nelson, campaign manager. There is 
another headquarters at the Machinists’ 
Building. Washington, D. C., with 
William H. Johnston, National Chair- 
man, in charge. 


com- 


Japanese Citizenship 

HE Japanese Cabinet has approved 

a bill providing that Japanese citi- 
zens residing abroad, in case they have 
not taken the oath of allegiance by serv- 
ing the Japanese army, may give up 
their native citizenship. This would al- 
low children born of Japanese parents 
in the United States to be American 
citizens. Previously they have had both 
American and Japanese citizenship. The 
measure may be intended, partly, to 
demonstrate that Japanese are assimi- 
lable. It has to be confirmed by the 
Diet.—dugust 5, 1924. 
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Bryan the Y ounger 
By Emma H. de Zouche 


Nebraska, Democratic 
nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency of the United 
States, is the potential 
joker in the three-handed 
political game now progressing toward 
the November elections. 

According to expert judgment in both 
parties, should the intervention of La 
Follette between the rival ambitions of 
Calvin Coolidge and John W. Davis 
bring about a failure of all three to 
obtain a majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege, the House of Representatives, being 
deadlocked on the candidates, would be 
unable to name the President; and the 
decision would go to the Senate. In this 
event, it is generally conceded that 
Charles W. Bryan, younger brother of 
William Jennings Bryan, thrice defeated 
candidate for the Presidency, would be 
elected the next Chief Executive. 

In weighing the chances of the Ameri- 
can boy, the country might then study at 
its leisure the anachronism of a compara- 
tively obscure Western Governor pro- 
jected by the accident of an accident 
into second place on the Davis ticket, 
and through no effort of his own in- 
ducted into the White House. Like our 
old friend Koko of Gilbert and Sullivan 
memory : 





“Wafted by a favoring gale 
By a set of curious chances 

To a height that few can scale 
Save by long and weary dances.” 


Article XII of the Constitution of 
the United States, on the manner of 
choosing a President and Vice-President, 
provides that where no person has a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed, “then from the persons hav- 
ing the highest number, not exceeding 
three. on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent the vote shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state hav- 
ing One vote; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members 
trom two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary 
toa choice. And if the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall not choose a President, 
Whenever the right of choice shall de- 
volve upon them, before the fourth day 
ot March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the 
case of death or other constitutional dis- 
ability of the President.” 


In the choice of a Vice-President 





where no person obtains a majority of 
the electoral votes the Constitution pro- 
vides: 

“Then from the two highest numbers 
on the list the Senate shall choose the 
Vice-President; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two-thirds ot the 
whole number of Senators, and a ma- 





Townsend Studio 


Charles W. Bryan 


jority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice.” 

The Vice-President thus elected would 
become the actual President. 

In the three-cornered round-up for 
the Vice-Presidency all are Northwest- 
ern men—Charles W. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska, Democrat; Brigadier General 
Dawes, of Michigan, Republican, and 
Senator Burton Wheeler, of Montana, 


who has bolted the Democratic ticket 
to accept second place on the La 
Follette ticket. In the event of the 


election being thrown into the Senate 
the tensity of the situation would be 
proportionately increased. 

Wheeler has the background of the 
opportunist through his prominent part 
in the recent Senate investigations. 
Bryan and Dawes are both Lincoln’s 





The latest number of the CiTIzEN 
closed just as Mr. Davis and Mr. Bryan 
were nominated by the Democrats. Mr. 
Davis's record had already been sketched 
in the CITIZEN candidate series, which 
was published in several issues before 
the conventions. Now, here is Mr. 
Bryan, following General Dawes in the 
post-convention sketches—written, like 
the others, to give CITIZEN readers the 
facts, without partisanship, about the 
leading nominees. 











own, after vears of separation curiously 
paired in a supreme ettort. Hailing 
from different states— Bryan trom 
Illinois and Dawes trom Ohio—they 
made their early start in the bustling 
Nebraska town at about the same time. 
In age the two Vice-Presidential nom- 
inees are only two years apart, Bryan, 


fifty-seven, being the younger. Bryan's 
first business venture was a_ butcher 


shop; later, in Omaha, he owned a cigar 
store. Dawes hung out his shingle as 
a lawyer. Both showed a youthtul trend 
toward politics, which with Dawes 
seemed more a means to an end, and 
with Bryan a profession. In the West 
it is the young man who marches with 
events, but while Dawes went out to 
blaze his own trail circumstances decided 
the destiny of Bryan. 

William Jennings Bryan, the brother 
four years the senior of Charles, well 
known as a Lincoln lawyer and already 
a silver-tongued orator of looming pos- 
sibilities, was elected to the Fitty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses. He made 
his brother his private secretary. Then 
began that intensive study of the detail 
work of the public servant which spells 
success. Charles became a master of his 
craft, the trusted adviser of his brother. 
Somebody once said of them that he 
supplied the statistics and the older 
Bryan the eloquence. Charles W. was 
a political Who’s Who of amazing 
ramifications. 

When his big brother acquired the 
habit of running for President every 
tour years it was Charles, the glutton 
for work, who kept all the wheels oiled 
and moving. After the establishment of 
the Commoner, Bryan’s political publica- 
tion, Charles gradually slipped into full 
control. It is significant of the training 
absorbed during this period that in his 
municipal policies, put in operation as 
the Mayor of Lincoln, and later in his 
state program, as Nebraska’s Governor, 
Charles W. Bryan has displayed a broad- 


gage, as opposed to a_ purely local 
tendency. He has hit national needs 
with a community application. Anyone 


will tell you that the Governor is on 
the right side of Oil—he has waged a 
continuous fight against the gasoline and 
oil monopoly; that he favors conscien- 
tious law enforcement of Prohibition; 
that he has promoted municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities; that his state 
budget last year was nearly a million 
dollars below that of the preceding ( Re- 
publican) administration; that the farm- 
ers are supporting him for his work to 
secure equalization of taxes in Nebraska. 
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He stands for weltare laws and 
gressive labor legislation, and tavored 
‘‘adiusted compensation,” the bonus for 
veterans of the World War. In other 
words, he has been a man of “popular” 


pro- 


policies. 

In appearance Charles W. Bryan is 
the antithesis of his brother of Free 
Silver fame. Both men, now fast gray- 
ing, are dark in type and both bald. 
There the likeness ceases abruptly. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan carries in every 
line of his mobile face the emotional 
changes of the instinctive actor, who 
plays at will upon every responsive 
chord in his listeners. The dark eyes 
which soften for sentiment or humor 
may sparkle with indignation and com- 


Play 


“Se LAY directing is not a new 
field for women. Ever 
since Mrs. Caveman first 
rattled her tiger-tooth 
necklace to amuse baby, 
woman has made it one of 
her jobs. Progressive mothers have long 
felt that providing attractive recreation 
in the home has a rank almost as impor- 
tant as providing nourishing meals. But 
play, once exclusively a function of the 
home, in this twentieth century demands 
also community, municipal and national 
attention. And the women pioneers who 
have aided the spread of the movement 
for public recreation in America have 
created a new life-work for women— 
that of the trained supervisor of play. 
Our public playgrounds and recreation 
centers, our municipal dance halls and 
golf courses, our community theatres and 
civic auditoriums, are all recent develop- 
ments. The sand gardens originating in 
Boston and vicinity about 1885 and the 
model playgrounds established by four- 
teen cities prior to 1900 were America’s 
first attempt to cope with the growing 
menace to the play spirit. ‘There was 
no definite play movement until 1906, 
when the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America was organized to 











mand ; the voice which charms with per- 
suasive oratory may likewise whine or 
thunder. Charles W. Bryan has the 
external calm of the Oriental. His face 
is without a wrinkle. His black opaque 
eyes betray no feeling, unless perhaps at 
a chance mention of his daughter, Mrs. 
W. E. Harnsberger (the girl who mar- 
ried the day before he left for the con- 
vention), when the curtain may lift for 
an instant to reveal the father behind the 
(sovernor. 

Unlike the Commoner, the aureole of 
hair which surrounds his far-famed 
black silk skull cap shows no inclination 
to ornate curls, but stands out stiffly from 
the head. His mustache has the same 
uncompromising slant. He is a big man 
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proportionately broad in build, and 
somewhat lurching in gait. In speech 
he looks directly at his questioner and 
replies like a witness on the stand, with- 
out elaboration or evasion. He is curt 
without offense, and his voice is without 
those saving intonations which make for 
grace. Add to this a likable frankness 
of approach, the palpable instinct for 
equality among men, and you have the 
Governor of Nebraska—shrewd, self- 
contained, prepared for the best, or the 
worst. 

He paid a rare tribute to John W. 
Davis, the Democratic nominee for 
President, when on the morning after 
nomination the two met after a session 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Community Service. 


Organized Play—in Springfield, Mass. 


aid cities in establishing programs of 
recreation. By 1906 forty-one cities had 
set aside spaces as playgrounds. Last 
year six hundred and eighty cities were 
maintaining 6,601 playgrounds and 
recreation centers, their 1923 public 
recreation bill totaling fourteen million 
dollars. 

Women have played an important 
part in this growth. The little group 
of pioneer advocates of supervised public 
play who formed the nucleus out ot 
which developed the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in- 
cluded Jane Addams, Sadie American, 
Mari R. Hofer, Amalie Hofer, Beulah 
Kennard and Mrs. Samuel Ammon. 
When cities began to adopt the public 
play idea and playgrounds began to 
spring up, women interested in child 
development and in athletics, music or 
dramatics rallied to the new need for 
supervision and trained for the profession 
of play leader. 

More women than men have always 
been employed as playground directors. 
Of the 12,282 paid recreation workers 
who are employed by 680 cities, 7,159 
are women. A significant trend of late 
years has been the filling of the highest 
type of general recreation job by women. 





Woman Superintendents of Recreation 
are now employed by twenty-four cities. 
Thirty-nine more women hold similar 
positions as Community Service exec- 
utives in smaller towns and cities, while 
approximately thirty-one women super- 
vise other private playground or recrea- 
tion organizations. 

Salaries for women in recreation range 
from the sixty dollars a month paid a 
summer playground assistant, who is just 
beginning, to the four or five thousand 
dollars a year received by woman recre- 
ation executives. College training, with 
special courses in physical training and 
community organization, is the best 
preparation. 

The work of planning a whole city’s 
recreation and directing its staff of play 
leaders calls for a thorough background 
of public recreation experience, for 
resourcefulness, versatility, an exceptional 
social gift and the executive ability neces- 
sary to swing both its desk and field 
ends. Many of the women now holding 
this most responsible position in the play 
field are known for some special con- 
tribution to public play knowledge or 
history. 

San Francisco’s Playground Commis- 
sion has a woman—M. Philomene Hagan 
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—as director of its activities. Susie Root 
Rhodes is in charge of the efficient sys- 
tem of playgrounds in Washington, D. 
C. Philadelphia’s municipal recreation is 
directed by Sophia L. Ross, while Eliz- 
abeth O'Neill supervises its school play- 
grounds. 

One of the most complete and far- 
reaching recreation systems in the South 
—that of Houston, Texas—has been 





Stein 


Miss Enderis 


built up and is directed by Corinne 
Fondé. Miss Fondé has been linking 
the playground to the home through 
regular visits of playground workers to 
homes in the neighborhood. Houston 
families have been filling out card ques- 
tionnaires on their favorite hobbies and 
forms of recreation. 

At the City Hall in Des Moines can 
be found the office of Margaret McKee, 
who directs both municipal playground 
and recreation activities and physical 
education in the schools. Vigorous and 
radiant, with pronounced social qualities, 
she is one of the most vivid personalities 
among women in recreation. Miss 
McKee is a niece of Secretary Wallace 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The highly successful neighborhood 
recreation centers of Syracuse, New 
York, are a product of neighborhood 
co-operation plus the astute organizing 
ability of Lucia L. Knowles, municipal 
Superintendent of Recreation. Charlotte 
Stewart, Salt Lake City’s Supervisor of 
Recreation, has been particularly inter- 
ested in the promotion of home play and 
during National Play Week launched a 
campaign which resulted in many of the 
city’s parents equipping their backyards 
with home-made play apparatus. 

Back of Milwaukee’s recent and suc- 
cessful $550,000 bond issue for the pur- 
chase of additional playground sites was 
Dorothy C. Enderis, director of the 
Extension Department of the city’s public 
schools. Her publicity campaign included 
dodgers under the milk bottles, auto- 
mobile stickers and three hundred big 
signs, which, as she put it, were “joy 
riding the streets of Milwaukee on the 
tront of the street cars.” 

Miss Enderis is one of those pleasant 
and comfortable people who, though 
alert, never give the impression of being 


hurried. 





Mrs. Marsh 


providing for public recreation, she was 
in 1920 made head of the department. 
To her belongs the credit of helping to 
establish and of now supervising a system 
of school evening recreation centers 
probably surpassed by no other city in 
America. 

Miss Enderis has been the guiding 
spirit in the Mother and Daughter Cele- 
brations which for four years have been 
bringing Milwaukee’s mothers and 
daughters into closer touch. She is now 





Bachrach 


White 


Mrs. 


preparing a unique book on coping-saw 
toys, which will show playground boys 
everywhere how to create the quaint 
wooden elephants and ponies and Chinese 
which the boys of Milwaukee have been 
making. 

A new recreation position, destined to 
grow, is that of County Supervisor of 
Recreation. It fills an important need 
in rural counties or counties having 
many small towns none of which can 
afford to employ expert play leadership, 
but all of which need guidance in estab- 
lishing playgrounds and arranging com- 
munity recreation programs. Of the 
three County Supervisors of Recreation 
so far appointed, two are women. 

Mathilde Christman has for several 
years directed the play of Chester 


She has a way of accomplishing 
every-day detail and revolutionary things 
with the same matter-of-fact ease. Taken 
from the teaching ranks of the Mil- 
waukee schools in 1912 to assist in organ- 
izing the new Extension Department, 
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County, Pennsylvania, emphasizing rural 
recreation and regular days of sports and 
competition for children from all parts 


of the county. Westchester County, 
New York, has recently established the 
position of County Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion, which Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh 
is ably filling. 

Mrs. Marsh is a shining example of a 


woman who can successfully manage 





Miss Fondé 


both a home and a career. Slender and 
vivacious and bobbed haired, you would 
never suspect that she has two almost- 
grown sons at home. 

Here is a case of extraordinarily happy 
unity of interest between husband and 
wife. Mr. Marsh has also been active 
in the recreation movement for years. 
At present he is with the Westchester 
County Park Commission. When I 
interviewed Mrs. Marsh, she and Mr. 
Marsh had just been working out, on 
complicated looking charts, the organiza- 
tion of a county-wide play day, later 
held at Westchester’s new Mohansic 
Park and bringing together two thou- 
sand children for a day of democratic, 
uncommercialized fun. 

Mrs. Marsh has had interesting expe- 
riences in introducing play into institu- 
tions in the county. “After our game 
period at the county penitentiary one 
day,” she said, “‘one of the prisoners came 
up to me very slowly and thoughtfully. 
‘Say, ma’am,’ he ventured, ‘I bet a lot 
of us wouldn’t be here now if we'd had 
more of this when we were kids. The 
only place I had to play was the street 
and I never knew none of these games.’ ”’ 

One of the most engaging personalities 
to advance the cause of community play 
is Eva Whiting White, a slight, dark- 
eyed woman of earnestness, simplicity 
and brilliant mental attainment. Mrs. 
White is prominent in a number of fields 
of social work. If she were to fill all 
the jobs she is asked to take there would 
have to be several of her. As it is, she 
manages to accomplish almost as much as 
though she were twins. 

At present Mrs. White heads the 
Community Service of Boston, which 
organizes leisure-time activities for the 
city. She is also director of the Boston 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The “Independent” Nominee 


By Cora Rigby 


In the May 31 issue of the Citizen, a line under Senator LaFollette’s 


picture asked, “Will he bolt?” 


He did; and among other consequences he takes 


his place among the Citizen’s sketches of candidates and nominees, which began 


The intention is to present the records of these leading campaign 


Senator Wheeler. 


declares that he ‘‘never could have been 
sustained, often in the face of disap- 
pointment and defeat,” if he had “felt 
less deeply the eternal justice of the end 


in April. 
figures, without partisanship, leaving the readers to torm their own judgments. 
In the next number _ there will be a short sketch of 

OBERT MARION LA. is clear cut; there is no shading. His 

FOLLETTE aims to confidence persists through all circum- 

found a new political stances. He is bold and courageous. 

party in the United Having taken a stand, he is on a rock. 


States. 

He is too astute, how- 
ever, to stake all of his political assets 
on so uncertain a venture. Entering 
the race against the Republican nominee 
for President, he calls himself an inde- 
pendent Republican. He will not con- 
sent to the birth of a new party—yet. 
The time is not ripe, but ripening. He 
seeks to lay a firm foundation by prelim- 
inary processes and meanwhile to test 
the temper of the people, to learn it 
they are ready for a new party. 

Robert M. LaFollette is an experi- 
enced politician. That is the first thing 
to be reckoned with by his opponents. 
He has fought for two score years within 
the Republican party and has been sel- 
dom, and only temporarily, worsted. 
Anyone who has seen him, sitting in 
grim isolation in the Senate Chamber, 
smiling sardonically in the midst of dis- 
approval and waiting—always waiting— 
for his opportunity, gets some idea of 
his mettle and what has to be met in 
this peculiar political year of 192+. 

What LaFollette did in Wisconsin 
through years of “bucking the machine” 
indicates what he may do in the nation, 
but whether he will be able to make 
himself the dictator that he is in the 
Badger State nothing but the returns 
from next November’s elections will de- 
cide, and they may not, for, should the 
tide be against him, “Battling Bob” will 
undoubtedly shape his course for the 
next election. If he should defeat the 
major parties—a failure of either to 
command a majority in the electoral col- 
lege would be a defeat—he would be in 
a position to launch at once a new liberal 
party. 

Once before Mr. LaFollette believed 
that he had an opportunity to become 
President, but it was snatched from him 
by Theodore Roosevelt, who also aspired 
to reach that office by the Progressive 
route. Thereupon Mr. LaFollette wrote 
his autobiography. Reading it, one is 











impressed with the frank egotism of the 
He never admits that he is wrong. 
Everything 


man. 
He is assailed by no doubts. 


Waves of dissent or opprobrium may 
beat about it, but he folds his arms and 
maintains a Napoleonic attitude. Mlore- 





John A. Flander, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Robert M. La Follette 


over, he must always be the leader, the 
director, the dictator. Forces working 
for the same ends as LaFollette are al- 
ways his forces. 

The Autobiography fully reveals La 
Follette, no gloss, no disguise. As he 
said, it was written from the field—the 
latter part from the field of the conven- 
tion of 1912. It is not literary. It isa 
defiant trumpet blast setting forth his 
struggles, his principles, his solitary 
stand—as he sees it—for political right- 
eousness, his betrayals, his conclusions in 
regard to economic problems and _ his 
right to carry the people’s standard. 

On the first page of his Autobiog- 
raphy he says: ‘“My own political experi- 
ences began in the summer of 1880, 
when I determined to become a candi- 
date for District Attorney of Dane 
County, Wisconsin, and it resulted al- 
most immediately in the first of many 
struggles with the political boss and the 
political machine which then controlled 
absolutely the affairs of the State of 
Wisconsin.” 

And at the end of his narrative he 


sought to be attained.”’ 

The most important speech made by 
Senator LaFollette in the last session of 
Congress gave clear indication that he 
was preparing to cut loose from the Re- 
publican party and blaze his own trail. 
The occasion was the debate on the res- 
ignation of Edwin F. Denby as Secretary 
of the Navy, and it gave LaFollette an 
opportunity to declare his own policy, a 
part of which has been written into his 
platform. After denouncing the Admin- 
istration, he turned upon the Senate with 
the words: ‘““You ask what I propose to 
do about it? I propose, in the first place, 
that we have a thorough housecleaning; 
that those public officials whose hands 
are not clean be removed from office: 
that offenses such as those revealed in 
the present investigation shall not be 
condoned.” 

The oil investigation, by the way, had 
been called for by resolution introduced 
by him in 1922, and after a lapse of 
eighteen months was taken up by a suc- 
ceeding Congress. Mr. LaFollette had 
no active part in the investigation, but he 
and his organization were busy gathering 
from it material for their campaign. 
Those who listened to him speak in Feb- 
ruary had little doubt that he would 
come out from the ranks of the Repub- 
lican party and lead his own group when 
the political forces were aligned for the 
Presidential campaign. His personal 
following began to gather to itself accre- 
tions from all sides; from labor, from 
agriculture, from socialists, from discon- 
tent, organized and unorganized, and 
from aspiration, thwarted and _ unful- 
filled. But LaFollette did not want to 
go too far to the Left. He did not seek 
endorsement at the hands of anarchists 
or the wild brand of communists. 
Finally, at the St. Paul convention, he 
definitely discarded them. He picked 
and chose among the radicals to suit 
his purposes. 

He was awaiting his own convention, 
the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action, which met in Cleveland on July 
+. To this he sent a statement, read by 
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his son, R. M. LaFollette, Jr., which cut 

the ties which had bound him, loosely, to 
the regular Republican party and set him 
free to wander as an independent until 
the day when he should deem it expedi- 
ent to declare his progressive party 
permanent. 

Years ago, Philetus Sawyer, million- 
aire lumberman, Senator trom Wiscon- 
sin, attacked LaFollette, then serving his 
first term in the House, saying: “Young 
man, young man, what are you doing? 
You are a bolter. The Republican plat- 
form promises this legislation. You are 
a bolter, sir; you are a bolter.” 

Now a new generation is saving to 
LaFollette, “You are a bolter, sir,” and 
he not only refuses to quail, but goes on 
with his program undeterred. ‘The old 
parties have failed,” is his dictum, and 
that is reason enough for him to act. 

In 1912 Mr. LaFollette said: “The 
supreme issue, involving all the others, is 





on the rights of the many. 
power has come between the people and 
their government.” 

In 1924 he repeats: ‘“To break the 
combined power of the private monopoly 
system over the political and economic 
lite of the American people is the one 
paramount issue of the 1924 campaign.” 

So much for motives and personality. 
Senator LaFollette has been an emo- 
tional storm center so often that it is 
specially to the point to consider the 
cold facts of this “bolter’s’” record. 
Here they are: 

Ropert M. LAFoLvLettre 

Born, 1855, in a log cabin, Primrose, 
Wisconsin. Graduated, University of 
Wisconsin, 1879. He was admitted to 
the bar the following year and elected 
District Attorney of Dane County. 

In 1881 he married Belle Case, a 
classmate at the University. 


the encroachment of the powerful few 
This mighty 
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Elected to the United States House 
of Representatives at the age of twenty- 
nine, he was appointed to the Indian 
Affairs Committee and became a stead- 
fast friend of the Indians. 

He was defeated for a fourth Con- 
gressional term in 1890 and returned to 
Wisconsin to fight the party machine. 
Became interested in direct primaries 
and railroad control. 

As Governor of Wisconsin, 1901, he 
continued to fight along these lines. 
Originated “roll call,” a form of party 
publicity for checking up candidates on 
their campaign pledges. 

In 1897, at Chicago University, he 
made an address, outlining probably for 
the first time a complete system of direct 
nomination, and he fought for the direct 
primary in Wisconsin until its adoption 
in 1904. Also he led the movement to 
tax railway property just as other prop- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Pioneers Backward 
By Winifred Lancashire Rich 


Py INY tramed medallions 
depicting soft laughing 


children, whose cheeks are 
pink with the bloom of 
youth and whose ringlets 
are glossy with reflected 
sunlight. ‘Tiny framed medallions of 
beruffed ladies and gentlemen, whose 
features have acquired the harshness of 
mature years but whose cheeks are none 
the less realistic for having lost the first 
flush. Here are two personalities reviv- 
ing an art inspired by the same motive, 
but following vastly different paths 
Ethel Frances Mundy and Ruth Burke. 

Since the same incentive served them 
both, let’s follow their steps backward 
and trace the different influences. 

Miss Mundy has been interested in 




















A Ruth Burke Miniature 


art all her life, and has studied since 
she can remember. Like most American 
artists she traveled abroad, and it was the 
old portraits in wax at Cluny, France, 
and in Italy which first arrested her 
attention. Benoit, Clouet, Dupré fas- 
cinated her, and when she saw the 
Wallace coilection in London, wax 
miniatures became her ambition. For- 
mulas for wax and for colors were not 
available. Remember, it was a dead art. 
Miss Mundy experimented, failed, and 
experimented again. She returned to 
New York and experimented some more. 
At last she discovered a process—known 
only to herself—whereby beeswax does 
not darken, nor melt under extreme heat, 
nor does the color fade. 

In Boston Miss Mundy found that 
many of the wax miniatures she was 
asked to mend—she has quite a practice 
—had cracked because of the cloth and 
glass backgrounds. So she does her own, 
wax on wax, which explains in part the 
softness of her lines. 

And Ruth Burke? For three years 
she studied at the Boston Museum, 
specializing in metal work, and later 
taking up enameling. Then she went 
abroad, where she entered the atelier of 
a Roman goldsmith, to make herself 
adept in Etruscan gold work. In Flor- 
ence she learned repoussé silver under a 
student of Benvenuto Cellini’s work. 
Next came London, with study under 
Mrs. Eleanor Halley—and the Wallace 
collection. Now, all unknown to Miss 
Mundy, Miss Burke settled down to 
unearth a process for wax miniatures, 
and she met with much the same diffi- 


culty. Nobody knew, and an original 
formula—which is quite different from 
Miss Mundy’s—had to be worked out 
through experiments. All of Miss 














Done by Ethel Frances Mundy 








Burke’s study in metals influenced her 
work—and herein lies the difference 
between Miss Burke and Miss Mundy. 
Copper plates, enameled, instead of the 
wax, give Miss Burke her backgrounds, 
so that her lines are clear almost to 
sharpness. 

An ancient art modernized and an 
ancient art unchanged. Comparison 
leaves one in a quandary, and we can 
only pay homage to the endeavors which 
have brought to the twentieth century 
a touch of the fifteenth. 









OW that three historic 
conventions in the blister- 
ing heat of summer .days 
have agonized over the 
contents of their respective 
platforms, one notes with 
amazement that those in authority regard 
them lightly. Senator Borah, in an in- 
terview on his way back to Idaho, where 
he is a candidate for re-election, said: 
“Party platforms will have very little to 
do with the results of the coming elec- 
tion. The voters will look mainly to the 
character of the candidates.” Mr. 
William M. Butler, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, when 
asked about a political issue, replied that 
the main argument of the Republicans 
would be Coolidge and Dawes. Senator 
Wheeler, Democrat, from Montana, an- 
nounced his withdrawal of support from 
his party presidential nominee not because 
of anything in or out of the party plat- 
form, but because he holds Mr. Davis 
to be contaminated by Wall Street asso- 

ciations. He becomes the candidate for 

Vice President on the third ticket less 
because of any pronouncements in the 
platform than because he puts his faith 
in LaFollette. One might make a long 
list of similar evidence that it’s the man 
in the campaign who carries the standard 

who counts, rather than the pronounce- 

ment of the party programs. 

We are supposed to have traveled 
farther in the business of self-government 
than our neighbors, and there are those 
who are harsh in their criticism of cer- 
tain Spanish-American republics because 
they follow leaders instead of sponsoring 
issues. Are we not harking back to the 
same stage from which we are supposed 
to have evolved? Certainly it should be 
platforms and not men that decide the 
national elections, otherwise as a nation 
we merely “stand pat” and there is no 
progress. 


Child Labor—Who'll Cure? 


A careful examination of those parts 
of the platforms that specially concern 
women will reveal a studied effort to 
evade definite statement, and therefore 
to reduce the platform to a vote-catching 
device instead of a program of principles 
and action. 

These platforms furnish little appeal 
and smaller confidence in definite things 
to be done when and if the party is put 
into power. 

Women are interested in the Child 
Labor amendment—taking care of chil- 
dren is their business. When the 





Republican platform reached Cleveland, 


Watch Y our Planks 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


it urged “prompt ratification” of the 
amendment. When it left the Platform 
Committee the word “ratification’”’ had 
become ‘‘consideration,” which  ap- 
proaches the meaningless. When Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Women’s Commit- 
tee recommendations reached the Demo- 
cratic Platform Committee they included 
“prompt ratification,’ but when the 
Committee got through with its work, 
it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
figure out what the child labor plank 
meant. The party pats itself on the back 
with the words: “Without the votes of 
Democratic members of the Congress the 
Child Labor amendment would not have 
been submitted for ratification.” Then, 
“We pledge the party to co-operate with 
the state governments for the welfare, 
education and protection of child life.” 
Does that mean ratification of an amend- 
ment? As you choose! The LaFol- 
lettes are for prompt ratification, but that 
is a cheap promise since they have no 
state legislatures to ratify. 

Women voters therefore will do well 
to mother that Child Labor amendment 
and not trust too much to any party. 

Law Enforcement 

Women are terribly in earnest in their 
stand for more efficient law enforcement, 
and especially of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Both the dominant parties promise 
to enforce it. The LaFollettes do not 
deign to mention it. The Republicans 
pledged to place the prohibition enforce- 
ment field force within the classified civil 
service, but added, “without necessarily 
incorporating the present personnel.” 
The Democrats too promise ‘to extend 
the provisions of the civil service to 
the internal revenue officers.”” These 
promises seem of good intent, but Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
who knows more about civil service than 
any man in America, declares the pro- 
nouncements of both parties on civil 
service to be “grotesque perversions of 
truth.” He agrees with both parties 
when each denounces the other for its 





Through an unfortunate transposition 
of lines, on page 10 of the July 12th 
Woman Citizen, “Favors Secretary of 
Education and Relief in Cabinet” (Item 
5), was credited to the Democratic 
rather than the Republican platform, 
where it belongs. Please take your pen- 
cil and transfer “Favors Secretary of 
Education and Relief” (5) to the op- 
posite column, following the words “No 
expression,” in your copy of the CITIZEN. 
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failure to enforce the law—though when 
the Democrats declare the Civil Service 
Commission to be packed (it has three 
members only—a Democrat, a Repub- 
lican and a woman non-partisan), his 
comment is that the charge is a “mean- 
dering into the misty moonshine of im- 
Mr. Foulke sees no reliable 
to place 
enough of the prohibition officials under 
civil service to take the enforcement out 
It is clear that on this line 
yet 


° ° ” 
agination. 


mention in either platform 


of politics. 
“we, the people,” must 
awhile. 


hammer 


Wayne B. Wheeler, national counsel 
for the Anti-Saloon League, announces 
prohibition 
enforcement planks in both platforms, 
and considers the absence of an endorse- 
ment of the wet plea for the legalizing 
of wine and beer in either platform to 
But the 
Prohibition 
Amendment, through Captain William 
H. Slayton, Managing Vice President, 
“Tf the 
Prohibition 
Amendment itself had been requested by 
the Democratic Party to write its plat- 
form for it, it could have written nothing 
which could better express the funda- 
mental principles which have made it a 
powerful agency in the fight for the 
abolition of prohibition tyranny and the 
return to sound principles of govern- 


himself satisfied with the 


indicate a great dry victory. 
Association Against the 


is of another mind, and says: 
Association Against the 


ment.” 


A rereading of the platform of the 
two parties by an outsider seems to give 
no warrant for the expressed satisfaction 


of Mr. Wheeler, Dry, or Captain Slay- 
ton, Wet. 

Prohibitionists, “watch yo’ step,” and 
remember there will be a ’28. 


Words on Peace 


The attitude of the two parties and 


the third ticket on War and Peace is 
reads 


still more bewildering. One 
through long paragraphs of words more 
or less high-sounding, but nowhere is 
there a program laid down leading on 
definitely, clearly, toward the abolition 
of war. The platforms all indicate that 
they. are concessions made to an un- 
doubtedly increasing public opinion for a 
program that eventually will abolish 
war, but they are mainly words, words. 
The only definite thing except endorse- 
ment of the World Court in the Repub- 
lican platform is that it opposed the 
League of Nations, the organization of 
nations set up for the sole purpose of 
abolishing war and the only one of the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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penne: -eight years presi- 
a of Bryn Mawr College, 
As a M. Carey Thomas stands high 
in those famous lists of our 
“twelve greatest."” But no lists 
_ votes were needed to fix her 
place among American women 
or among N presidents. Miss Thomas 
brought Bryn Mawr College up; she was ap- 
pointed Dean of the Faculty and Professor 
of English to organize it, in 1884-85; held 
that dual post until in 1894 she became 
; President; and was President until she re- 
tired, in 1922, to become President Emeritus. 
Her administration was marked by such fea- 
tures as the establishment of uniform admis- 
sion examinations with severe standards and 
classical emphasis; a highly trained Ph.D. 
faculty of men and women of equal salaries 
and academic rank; emphasis on research 
and graduate teaching. And it was under 
her that Bryn Mawr organized the first school 
of Social Economy and Social Research in 
connection with any college or university in 
the United States, purely graduate in na- 
ture; and under her that Bryn Mawr estab- 
lished the first summer school for women 
workers in industry. 
Miss Thomas has always been identified 
with the woman movement. She was the 


ead 















M. Carey 
Thomas 


of Bryn Mawr 


Glimpses of the Deanery, Miss Thomas’s Home on 
the Bryn Mawr Campus 





The Paul Manship Bust of M. Carey Thomas 


first woman college president to come out publicly for 
woman suffrage. That was in 1896. As President of the 
National College Equal Suffrage League she worked stead- 
ily from 1897 to 1913. She was one of the founders of 
the International Federation of University Women, and has 
been active in the American Association of University 
Women. Her influence was potent in opening the Medical 
School of Johns Hopkins University to women on the same 
terms as men. lately, Miss Thomas has been putting her 
time and energy into working and speaking for the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Nations. 

Born in Baltimore in 1857, she gathered academic de- 
grees from Cornell, Leipzig, Zurich and a number of hon- 
orary degrees, besides studying at Johns Hopkins and the 
University of Paris. The beautiful life size bust of her 
pictured here was done in Greek marble by Paul Manship, 
and is to be presented to the college by the Alumnae Com- 
mittee of the M. Carey Thomas Prize. 
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Editorially S peaking 





Campaign Definitions 


HEN President Coolidge the other day applied the 
\ \ old witticism concerning orthodoxy and heterodoxy to 

the present debate over the word progressive, “What 
is progressive is my doxy and reactionary is your doxy,” he 
hit a nail on the head. The words regular, radical, reaction- 
ary and progressive are being hurled about so indiscrimi- 
nately these days as to drive us to the what’s what—that is, 
the dictionary. 

Republican leaders after the Cleveland convention with 
much apparent satisfaction pronounced their platform highly 
progressive, but other Republicans declared they would vote 
against Coolidge because he and the platform were both reac- 
tionary. Bryan (William Jennings) said the Democratic 
platform was the most progressive the party had ever adopted, 
but other Democrats rejected it and the nominee because they 
were both ‘‘tied fast to an outworn system.” The LaFollette 
platform is described by a mild-tempered newspaper as one of 
“extravagant radicalism leaping at the sky and _ getting 
nowhere,” but the Communist, Mr. Foster, is filled with rage 
at its conservatism and declares it to be twenty years behind 
the time. It is reported that in Wisconsin the LaFollette 
party is split over local nominations, each side calling itself 
progressive and the other reactionary. Senator Wheeler leaves 
his party because John Davis is hopelessly allied to big busi- 
ness and Samuel Untermeyer says Davis “‘is the only candidate 
peculiarly fitted to combat the menace of big business.” 

In truth the “regular” votes his party ticket straight no 
matter who is on it or what is in the platform. He obeys 
and asks no questions. The “radical’’ wants something we 
haven’t got and wants it now without taking the intermediate 
steps. The “reactionary” is scared at each new idea and 
wants at least to stay where we are, although he would prefer 
to go back where we once were. The “progressive” wants to 
go forward slowly, cautiously and without shocking anybody. 
In each presidential campaign there is the same confusion, 
men leaving the party they have served and going over to its 
rival, while quite as many desert that rival party and come 
to the other, and all because they believe they are leaving a 
reactionary party and going to a progressive one. Third 
parties have been numerous in our history and they have all 
called themselves progressive, but usually have difficulty in 
finding issues clear-cut enough to gain a permanent following. 

The confusion appears to be due to the probable fact that 
a large number of people are radical, reactionary and _ pro- 
gressive all together—that is, a man may bea radical on 
industry and a reactionary on general government, or one may 
be a progressive on peace, child labor and law enforcement 
and be a reactionary on industry. At different periods in his 
life a man or woman may place emphasis on different subjects 
and thus be classed as a radical in 1916, a reactionary in 1920 
and a progressive in 1924+. These bothers are nothing new. 
It.is a universal psychology, an incident which must not be 
mistaken for an event.—CARRIE CHAPMAN CarTT. 


ie 


In Praise of Conventions 


N a recent editorial Ida Clyde Clarke takes American 
women to task for making so much of the conventions of 
their organizations. She calls “conventioning” “women’s 

favorite indoor sport,” and says that women are “thinking in 
pennies for their causes, and spending thousands on them- 
selves” for conventions, in railroad fares, hotel bills and fine 
clothes. She gives most of the conventions small credit for 


results because she says “the interest is centered on organiza- 
tion politics and in listening to reports which one could better 
read at home,” and she questions whether the money could 
not be put to better use. 

It is a point, undoubtedly, that has been considered by 
many a thoughtful woman—whether she would not better 
give the money to the work of her organization rather than 
spend it for the trip to the convention—but to such a woman 
a national convention means much more than just a trip: 
she gets new ideas and increased inspiration, she learns through 
the experiences of other women, and she brings back tangible 
help to the work of her own organization which she could 
not have got any other way. Even more important is it that 
women of the South, the self-centered East, the Middle West, 
and the Pacific Coast, should get together to learn to know 
and respect each other. Such contact is a help in deciding 
our complicated problems, not sectionally but with regard to 
the interests of the country as a whole. If only for the one 
thing that people need more than almost anything else—to 
know each other better—the convention is worth while. 

No, we do not agree with Mrs. Clarke. We believe that 
the exchange of views of thousands of women has broadened 
the viewpoint, enlarged the horizon, and increased the cap- 
acity for usefulness of thousands of women. 


he 


“Defense Day” 


NE religious group after another goes on record against 
O the proposed ‘Mobilization Day” on September 12. 

The list is now a long one. The churches and the 
women, as usual, are lifting up their voices against a public 
danger. 

Secretary Hughes said on May 15: ‘So far as we can see 
into the future, we are safe from the slightest danger of 
aggression. We know that in no power and no possible com- 
bination of powers lies any menace to our security.” 

This being the case, what sense is there in asking a nation 
of 110,000,000 people to go through all the motions of mobil- 
izing for war? Though some of the European nations really 
live under the shadow of possible war, they, none of them, 
ever indulge in a general mock-mobilization of this kind in 
time of peace. 

A universal military demonstration of this sort, in a country 
the size of ours, means an enormous outlay of time, energy 
and money which might be better spent. Rev. Samuel Guy 
Inman says, in the Atlantic Monthly for July: 


“For what the United States Government paid for the Pershing 
expedition into Mexico, it could have built and equipped in every 
town of Mexico of over 4,000 population a high school, a_ hospital 
and a social centre, with an endowment of $700,000. Yet a proposal 
for the establishment of a North American college in Mexico City, 
advocated by the most distinguished educators of the United States 
and Mexico for the last ten years, has languished because a beginning 
cannot be made on furnishing the $5,000,000 needed.” 


Some of the persons who favor this demonstration are 
animated by the best of motives. There are others with 
whose objects we have less sympathy. Many men high up in 
the War Department are advocates of an “arm-to-the-teeth” 
policy for the United States, and are always eager to get 
large appropriations for the army and navy. The more they 
can arouse a martial spirit among our people, and an interest 
in and admiration for the army, the easier this will be. It has 
also come out that the great munitions-makers in the principal 
European countries systematically worked up war scares from 
time to time, subsidizing alarmist articles in the press, for the 
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purpose of selling their wares. There is no reason to suppose 
that the great munitions-makers in the United States are less 
energetic or more scrupulous than those of other countries. 
They can be trusted to back military demonstrations of every 
sort, and anything that tends to focus the minds of our people 
upon war. But the women and the churches have every rea- 
son to object—ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ie 


E have just been listening to a radio interview con- 

W ducted with H. Grindell-Mathews, inventor of the 

“death ray,” which has a point for this Defense Day 
controversy, in that it makes one realize again how far be- 
hind war plans are peace plans. MHere is an invention that 
Mr. Matthews thinks of as a weapon of defense—designed 
to prevent air raids, for instance; but common sense tells 
that an electric beam so powerful that it can stun or kill at a 
distance is not likely to remain a defense weapon. 

And how long before some one else will invent a deadlier 
ray? No—the war plans, the defense plans, are far ahead of 
the peace program even now. Peace must hurry to catch up. 
That is the essence of the objections being made so widely 
against Defense Day (to give it the label President Coolidge 
prefers). 

Defense armament is necessary, in the opinion of all ex- 
cept the absolute pacifist. The Citizen has consistently taken 
the common-sense attitude that the means of defense cannot 
be abandoned until there is common international action. But 
with preparation for war already weighing heavier in the 
balance than preparation for peace, a demonstration that in 
the very nature of things cannot fail to stress military ideas, 
is serious. The theory is one thing—the “fire drill’ idea 
Secretary Weeks has set forth; the actual effect of the day, 
both here and abroad, is another matter. 

Since Miss Blackwell wrote the above editorial, the whole 
subject has been thrust into the field of partisan politics, and, 
as always in such cases, it has taken on higher color, tenser 
emotion. Those who oppose have every right to protest 
against being illogically labeled ‘“‘pacifist’—in the extreme 
sense of the word, and against partisan charges. And whether 
opposed or honestly approving, if the celebration must take 
place we shall do well to insist as far as humanly possible 
that it shall be marked by the fire-drill spirit—quiet, sane, 
free from bunkum and jingoism. 


ke 
The Child Labor Roll-call 


RKANSAS has the glory of being the first state to 
ratify the child labor amendment, passed in the last 

days of Congress. Georgia has the unenviable distinc- 

tion of being the first to refuse to ratify, and her Senate has 
passed a resolution giving its reasons. They are that the 
amendment would destroy parental authority, “give irrevo- 
cable support to a rebellion of childhood,” destroy local self- 
government, change our form of government, and “place in 
the hands of Congress power to destroy agriculture and manu- 
facturing at will.” We cannot attack the sincerity of the 
argument from this angle—which is much like that of Mr. 
Child on page 30 of this issue, and will have separate answer. 
But one can’t help thinking the argument for state’s rights 
in Georgia would be more impressive if Georgia did, indeed, 
exercise her right to look after her own children; if the doc- 
trine of state’s rights and the cotton interests of the state 
didn’t happen to coincide. According to the 1920 census 
there were 88,934 children between the ages of ten and fifteen 
employed in gainful occupations in Georgia—20.8 per cent of 
the total child population. Over 108,000 children between 
seven and thirteen were not in school when that census was 
taken. Georgia, the National Child Labor Committee says, 
has no educational requirement for children going to work 
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nor for physical examinations; no provision for compulsory 
part-time school attendance for employed children. 

It is a poor state from which to hear that “said proposed 
amendment is merely a hypocritical pretense at an effort to 
protect childhood from slavery, and is really intended to en- 
slave the childhood of this Republic.”’ 


he 
The Farmer Problem 


HEN Congress adjourned there was a great cry that 

W\ it had proved a traitor to the farmers. Probably the 
real reason it had done nothing was that it didn’t 

know what to do, for when the same men met in their party 
conventions they did not know what to promise the farmers. 
Many words are devoted to the farmer’s needs, but the astute 
farmer will find precious little promise of actual help. It is 
clear that the reason is not want of sympathy, but that states- 
men in Congress, convention or private life do not know 
how to help the farmer. The truth is that so long as the 
farmer remains a gentle nature-lover he should not go in debt. 
When he is ready to adopt the syndicalist methods of the in- 
dustrial worker, and collectively sells his potatoes, wheat and 
corn to the carpenter and mason at his price or not at all, just 
as they sell their services to him, the farmer will have better 
times, although it may be a sorry day for the rest of us. 
Meanwhile, wheat prices are soaring so high that the farmer 
is likely to vote to put his trust in God and the same old 
ticket. The farmer’s fate, which promised to be the most 
discussed issue, and probably decide the election, is likely to be 





entirely removed from the list.—C. C. C. 
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Boon | | | || AAS ur Wasted Fruit 
| iam || te : Se 
al) 1 NAY Peaches and watermelons rotting in 
a edt freight cars in the Jersey meadows, 


two thousand more carloads sold at 


prices which did not pay freight 
charges, three million bushels of 


peaches thrown away in Georgia; 
this has been the situation the past 
weeks—tragic for the fruitgrowers of the South, who are not 
only receiving nothing for their labor, but are being obliged 
to pay for the privilege of sending their produce to market. 
It is a situation which repeats itself from year to year, with 
one crop after another. Is it not time that something really 
effective were done to improve the relation in the United 
States between producer and consumer ? 

We should like to know, in the first place, if other markets 
besides New York, within reach of Georgia, had all the 
peaches they wanted, and if more of the crop could not have 
been sold if it had been better distributed. Has co-operative 
marketing been tried in Georgia? In California it seems to 
have handled produce economically and with the least possible 
waste. Sunkist oranges, Skookum apples and other similar 
products are good examples of co-operative marketing which 
has worked to the advantage of growers and has given the 
public an article which is uniformly good at uniformly fair 
prices. In the case of a perishable fruit like peaches, would 
not factories for canning and making jam of overripe fruit, 
which co-operators could install, effect a big saving? 

But, to be really effective, any kind of marketing must be 
combined with daily government reports showing the state of 
the market in the entire country. What is the Department 
of Commerce doing to work out a solution of this problem? 
Certainly, in these United States, we must find a way to sup- 
ply tables with the fruit nature supplies so bountifully, and 
give the fruitgrowers a reasonable price for their labor. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 








At Three 


Conventions 
By Belle Sherwin 


President of the National League of 
Women Voters 


VEN  old-stagers who have 
attended national _ political 


conventions every four years 

for a generation found some- 

thing unusual, if not unique, 
in each of the conventions meeting in 
the month between June 10 and July 
10, this year. To many women one 
or another of these conventions was a 
wholly novel experience. . The observa- 
tions women made, whether of the tra- 
ditional or the unusual thing, were 
sharply etched upon fresh impression 
plates. The record of their impressions 
will be a positive help toward seeing 
things as they are, a step forward on the 
way to things as they might better be. 
Such impressions will be worth while as 
companion pieces to current hasty con- 
clusions about women in politics. 

A small number of men and women 
attended all the conventions in person. 
A vast number did the same thing—for 
the first time—by radio. Many features, 
common to the two major conventions 
at least, were marked by thousands of 
men and women, over and above the 
drone of the roll-call of the states. It 
is safe to say that there is already a 
widespread understanding of nomination 
by convention which schools of citizen- 
ship could hardly have created in a dec- 
ade. It is quite possible that some of 
the dead husks of the system may, in 
consequence, be stripped off more easily 
so that all the world may see how little 
real corn there is in the ear. 

The thousands of radio fans who 
tuned in, individually, in farm houses 
and city apartments or who listened in 
groups in every conceivable sort of meet- 
ing place from coast to coast, may wish 
to perpetuate national nominating con- 
ventions as a national pastime. But each 
and every one of those listeners-for-the- 
first-time knows now what cursory 
newspaper reading or careful instruction 
had never brought home, namely: how 
the gallery dominates procedure; how 
artificial are so-called demonstrations ; 
how recounts are inspired; how slowlv 
delegates catch a tin from the nolitical 
leaders ; how rapidly after the tip “takes” 
the delegations stampede in confusion to 
a final vote. 

Apparently these and other wasteful, 





empty, bargaining, unrepresentative 
methods of naming the President and 
Vice-President of the United States are 
taken tor granted by delegates to the 
manner born and brought up. But many 
of the women who before 1924 only 
knew political conventions in a book 
and many, many of the radio audience 
have begun to say that they cannot be- 
lieve in the permanence of customs 
which would be so much honored in the 
breach. 

These new acquaintances of conven- 
tion methods should be sought out 
promptly by the supporters of the Di- 
rect Primary. All over the land there 
are now new potential defenders of more 
representative nominations for public of- 

















fices. Fresh ammunition against return- 
ing to a convention system has been 
stored throughout the country in unex- 
pected places. 

At each of three of the conventions 
there were women, newcomers to con- 
ventions and otherwise, who expressed 
independently of each other almost iden- 
tical desires in the interest of their re- 
spective parties. Their wishes commonly 
took the form of practical suggestions 
which they wanted to make at once. 
The suggestions were directed toward 
very definite ends and are worthy of 
consideration. 

For instance, the women severally 
marveled at the physical difficulties 
under which some of the committees in 
each convention performed their work. 
Every woman proposed possible provi- 
sions for saving time, promoting order 
and securing an atmosphere favorable to 
clear thinking; such provisions as an at- 
tention to detail before the event would 
have secured; such provisions as_ the 
women themselves were accustomed to 
making at home and in meeting places. 

The instinct was strong in these wom- 
en to help their own parties even as they 
would help their immediate families, not 
merely to appear at their best but to be 
so. This lay back of the desire, vigor- 





ously expressed, to see written into the 
plattorms of the parties those things 
which are the deep concern of women 
today, and to see them written there in 
unequivocal terms. Many women agreed 
in the opinion which they individually 
voiced that explicit platform statements 
would establish party credit; that eva- 
sions were not only shabby but damag- 
ing, creating a party deficit. 

At the Resolutions Committee hear- 
ings one other tendency and desire of 
the women became apparent. They were 
there in behalf of certain measures, a 
part of a throng of advocates each of 
whom sought in a few hurried, noisy 
moments to gain the favorable consid- 
eration of a group of weary men—all 
men except in the case of one convention 

-for an -issue of nation-wide impor- 
tance. As speaker after speaker turned 
away, their brief moment ended, the 
conviction grew among the women that 
a more adequate way should be sought 
and found for bringing to platform 
makers the interest which large numbers 
of the people have in what national gov- 
ernment—through parties—shall under- 
take to do in a given period. 

In the allotted time on a crowded cal- 
endar in each of three conventions it 
was impossible for the men and women 
who spoke at the Resolutions hearings to 
avoid the appearance of being special 
pleaders urging a cause each without re- 
lation to any other matters, and to a 
platform or party policy as a whole. 
Such limited urgency seemed unfair to 
every one concerned, to those who urged 
and to those who listened. 

A better means of creating mutual 
understanding would involve finding 
more time for preliminary conversations 
which should not prevent the reality of 
forming a Resolutions Committee by a 
democratic process. 


Why “Protection” 
By Ethel M. Johnson 


66 O part of the equality 
program of the Woman’s 
Party is believed to be so 
far reaching in its effect as 
the demand for industrial 





equality.” 

With this statement of the officials 
of the National Woman’s Party most 
of the opponents of their industrial pro- 
gram would agree. It is because many 
believe that the economic results of the 
blanket amendment would be more far 
reaching and very different in effect from 
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what its supporters anticipate that they 


oppose its enactment. 

There are unquestionably inequalities 
affecting women in some of the existing 
laws. The National Woman’s Party is 
rendering valuable service in calling 
attention to these inequalities and urging 
their removal. The League of Women 
Voters and the other organizations that 
are working to promote the interests of 
women are in accord with the Woman’s 
Party on the question of removing legal 
discrimination against women. They 
differ, however, as to the method to be 
employed, and as to what constitutes 
discriminatory legislation. They believe 
that where existing laws are unjust they 
should be corrected through state legis- 
lation dealing with each measure that 
requires attention rather than through a 
blanket amendment to the Federal con- 
stitution which might annul desirable 
and undesirable legislation alike. 

Beyond the problem of removing 
legislative disabilities, however, is the 
larger problem of removing the economic 
disabilities of women—low wages and 
limited opportunities in industry, in pro- 
fessional service and in public service. 
This is a problem for education, for 
technical training and organization, more 
than for legislation. The most that 
legislation can accomplish is to assist in 
removing some of the difficulties. 

One of the New York State officials 
of the National Woman’s Party, writing 
recently for the CiTizEN, admits that 
the Woman’s Party is not a labor organ- 
ization and does not presume to say what 
is the best method for improving labor 
conditions. Yet the party insists upon 
an industrial program which labor or- 
ganizations and other organizations in 
touch with labor. problems regard not 
only as unwise, but definitely injurious 
to the interests of working women. It 
is significant that the Women’s Trade 
Union League and the National Con- 
sumers’ League —both organizations 
cited by the representative of the 
Woman’s Party just referred to as lead- 
ers in safeguarding women wage earn- 
ers—are among the foremost opponents 
of the blanket amendment. 

The Woman’s Party claims that the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment 
will not affect existing legislation for the 
protection of women; that it simply 
means that future legislation will apply 
equally to both sexes. Eminent jurists 
and authorities on constitutional law do 
not agree with this opinion. They are 
convinced that the enactment of the pro- 
posed amendment will endanger the 
present laws and may result in their 
annulment, and many believe that to 
defer further legislation for women in 
industry until identical legislation can 
be secured for men will mean postponing 
indefinitely needed protection for thou- 
sands of working women. 

What are some of the problems of 
women in industry that make special 








legislation necessary? There are, accord- 
ing to the latest census returns, approx- 
imately eight and a half million women 
wage-earners in the United States. 
Union leaders estimate that there are 
about 200,000 organized working women 
in the country. That is less than one 
out of every forty gainfully employed; 
and approximately one out of every 
twenty in industry. Obviously this is 
too small a proportion to afford ade- 
quate protection to the mass of women 
wage-earners. 

A large part of the women industrially 
employed are quite young, many of them 
under twenty-one years of age. A con- 
siderable proportion are foreign born— 
in some states as many as one-third. An 
increasing number are married women 

















Bachrach 
Miss Johnson is Assistant Commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Department of Labor. Her 
editorial is partly in response to Mrs. Whit- 
tic’s article in the CitT1zEN of June 28. 





with young children. These women are 
not organized as men are, and it is very 
difficult to organize them. Men, through 
collective bargaining, have been able to 
some extent to determine the conditions 
of their employment, to limit their hours 
and raise their wages. Women, lacking 
organization, have been helpless in this 
respect without special legislation. 

To answer the claim that such legisla- 
tion is responsible for low wages and 
limited opportunities for women, it is 
only necessary to contrast the conditions 
existing before the passage of protective 
labor laws with those following; or to 
compare the wages and industrial oppor- 
tunities for women in states having high 
standards of protective legislation with 
those in states without protective laws. 

It should be recognized, however, that 
protective legislation for women _ is 
remedial, not preventive. It deals with 
the results of economic disabilities and 
does not remove the causes. As long as 
these causes remain, so long will special 
legislation be necessary. 

Among these causes, in addition to the 
physical limitations of women, are lack 
of organization, lack of training, and 
persistence of the traditional attitude 
toward women’s work and education. 
Back of the lack of training which 
characterizes the majority of women in 
industry is lack of adequate onportunity 
for fitting women for the more respon- 
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And back of 
this again is lack of recognition of the 
importance of providing as thorough and 
serious preparation for work in the case 
of women as in the case of men. 

The mass of women in industry are 


sible positions in industry. 


not directly competing with men. They 
are employed largely at hand work and 
simple machine processes. Not only is 
the heaviest and most hazardous work in 
industry performed by men, but much of 
the more skilled work also. Women are 
competing with one another and crowd- 
ing the unskilled and semi-skilled em- 
ployments. Their wages are low because 
they are unskilled and unorganized. 

Whatever the ultimate solution of the 
problem, the fact remains that at the 
present time the only protection available 
against industrial exploitation for thou- 
sands of working women is that afforded 
by the laws regulating their hours of 
labor, restricting night work, and estab- 
lishing a minimum level below which 
their wages may not fall. 

To claim that women workers do not 
need protection is to ignore industrial 
conditions and industrial history. It is 
only a few generations ago that there 
was identical treatment under the law 
for men, women and children in industry. 
Then women and children worked four- 
teen and sixteen hours a day in the textile 
mills. And in the coal mines of England 
women worked underground harnessed 
to carts like beasts of burden. One of 
the great achievements of the last century 
has been the removal of such conditions 
from industry through the gradual build- 
ing up of a body of humane legislation 
—largely through protective labor laws 
for women and children. The result of 
this legislation has been to improve con- 
ditions for both men and women em- 
ployees. 

A more liberal point of view is that 
taken by those who approve the principle 
of protective legislation provided it ap- 
plies equally to men and women. This 


‘point of view, however, overlooks the 


fact that casting aside the legislation that 
has been secured for women through 
years of effort is not the way to bring 
about improved legislation for men and 
women both. It overlooks the fact that 
certain existing legislation for women is 
based on their physical characteristics and 
could not apply equally to both sexes. 
Such, for example, is the law regulating 
the employment of women before and 
after childbirth. This viewpoint also 
disregards the attitude of a large body 
of organized working men, who prefer 
to secure improved working conditions 
through organization rather than through 
legislation. It is for these reasons that 
organized labor, organized working 
women, and organizations of women 
throughout the countrv that are ac- 
quainted with the conditions under which 
women work, oppose any amendment 
protective legislation 


which endangers 
for women. 
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The Executive Committee Meeting 


HE midsummer Executive Committee meeting of the 

National League was held July 9, 10 and 11 at the 
summer home of the president at Willoughby, Ohio. The 
Executive Committee this year is composed of the president, 
the three vice presidents, the Seeretary and the treasurer, and, 
excepting only the treasurer, all’of the members were present. 
Miss Marguerite Owen, acting executive secretary, and Miss 
Marguerite M. Wells, director of the fifth region, were also 
in attendance all three days. On the last day Miss Owen 
concluded her duties as executive secretary and they were 
formally assumed by our new executive, Miss Gladys Harri- 
son, of Minneapolis, who joined the Executive Committee 
for that day, since she was en route from the West to 
Washington. 

The reports of the League’s activities in connection with 
the various political party conventions, the fate of our planks 
and the suggestions for bettered procedure four years hence 
made up one absorbingly interesting session. Listening in 
on an excellent radio to the last night session of the Demo- 
cratic convention, it was difficult to believe that we were not 
in the midst of the stirring scenes in Madison Square Garden, 
instead of in perfect seclusion at the Sherwin farm. 

Reports on organization and finance showed satisfactory 
progress. It was thrilling to know that Mrs. Park’s Record 
of Four Years had already run through the first edition and 
that a second printing had been necessary; that stories about 
the League inspired by the Buffalo convention are about to 
appear in some magazines hitherto closed to us, and that, by 
request, complete files of our publications have been supplied 
to several of the most eminent journalists of the country. 
The Get-Out-the-Vote campaign, even this early, was _ re- 
ported in flourishing condition in nearly half the states. 
League policy was established in connection with a number 
of important subjects, which will be of assistance to the 
state Leagues, with which the first vice president, Miss 
Lathrop, is communicating about the initial steps for ratifi- 
cation of the child labor amendment. 

In response to inquiries from various sources as to the 
tion was adopted: 

“Whereas, peace by increased military preparedness is 
League’s attitude on mobilization day, the following resolu- 
being advocated in many quarters, and 


“Whereas, the Executive Committee of National 


the 


League of Women Voters believes that in other countries 
this policy has proved unsound, and, in reality, has been one 
of the causes of war, and 





“Whereas, mobilization of all the citizens of the country 
on a specified date has been proposed; therefore, be it 
“RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the National 
League of Women Voters, in meeting assembled, July 10, 
1924, expresses the belief, in accordance with the historical 
American spirit of moderation, that excessive military and 
naval preparedness is unwise and not in keeping with tradi- 
tional American policies. The Committee further reaffirms 
its support of the policy of international co-operation for the 
peaceful settlement of difficulties and emphasizes its belief 
in the World Court, participation in conferences and com- 
mittees for the elimination of the causes of war and for the 
gradual reduction of armaments by international agreement.” 
The Executive Committee will meet again in September. 
EvizaBETH J. HAuser, Secretary. 


Political Platforms Published 


66 S a matter of service to those more thoughtful voters 

A who may wish to have for convenient reference or 
comparative study” the official platforms of the national 
political parties, the National League has just issued a 
unique and timely publication. In neat pamphlet form, the 
League has printed the platforms of the Prohibition, Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties and the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Political Action—the four parties to which the 
League presented planks, based on items selected from its 
own program of work. 

The pamphlet contains a short foreword, the League planks 
as presented to the parties, and the platforms adopted in four 
political conventions. As the foreword says, ‘“The platforms 
deserve careful reading,” and ‘“‘members of the League will be 
interested to note that many items in the adopted program of 
the League which were not presented as planks were 
embodied in several platforms.” A helpful feature is noted 
in the printing in bold type of those passages in the platform 
bearing directly on the subject matter of the League’s planks. 

It is believed that this is the first time that so many party 
platforms have been published together for purposes of study. 
Every League member will find this publication useful and a 
starting point for interesting summer conversation. It may 
be purchased from national headquarters for five cents a copy, 
or one hundred copies for four dollars. 


With League Staffs 


LL the untiring energy and breadth of vision which Miss 

Gladys Harrison devotedly gave for several years to 
the Minnesota League are now being intimately felt in Wash- 
ington headquarters. She assumed her new work as execu- 
tive secretary of the National League on July 15. Miss 
Emily Child, who was manager of the Minneapolis League, 
has been appointed to the post vacated by Miss Harrison’s 
elevation to national work. 

Another newcomer to the National League staff is Miss 
Hazel Hart, of Zanesville, Ohio, as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Organization. Miss Hart is well qualified for 
organization work, by reason of her wide experiences in 
American Red Cross service. She can boast of a seven years’ 
record of varied responsibilities, beginning with volunteer 
service in her home town chapter in 1917, then followed by 
six months abroad in a French-American canteen, and on het 
return to this country, a year’s duty with the home service 
division of the Chicago chapter. Miss Hart’s demonstrated 
ability was next shown in her work as executive secretary 
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at Chillicothe, Ohio, which was followed by field work with 
the Lake division of the Red Cross, and finally more intensive 
and important field duties under the supervision of Washing- 
ton headquarters. Miss Hart has also delved into charities 
work, and she places much faith in its training values for 
other public work. 

Mrs. Sarah Sandridge Matthews, of Norfolk, the new 
secretary of the third region, brings to the League a happy 
combination of seasoned intelligence and a crusading spirit. 
Her active suffrage work was followed by her successful 
efforts in the organization of the Norfolk League, and more 
recently she has been doing effective work as third vice- 
president of the Virginia League. She has always been one 
of the leaders in Norfolk’s civic life. Mrs. Matthews was 
an English teacher before her marriage, has filled the exacting 
position of registrar of the University of Virginia summer 
school for twelve vears, and has also taught English to the 
summer students. 

The second region is welcoming Miss Margaretta Will- 
ijamson, a native of Washington, D. C., as its new secretary 
to succeed Miss Florence Harrison. Miss Harrison is now 
manager of the Minneapolis League. Miss Williamson’s 
interests since her graduation from Goucher College in 1913 
present an admirable background for her new work with the 
League. For several years she was with the United States 
Children’s Bureau, entering the Bureau during the admin- 
istration of Miss Julia Lathrop, and continuing until she had 
reached the post of assistant chief of the industrial division. 
In 1920 she became director of the women’s division ef a 
state and city employment service in Cleveland, and for the 
last two years was identified with one of the leading scientific 
management shops there. During the war Miss Williamson 
organized women’s employment bureaus in many of the 
southern states for the United States Employment Bureau. 


About League Planks 


O comparative statement of the content of the platforms 

of political parties in respect to the League’s planks has 
been made in The Woman Voter. In the issue of June 28 
reference was made to the League’s representation and the 
fate of its suggested planks at the Republican convention. 
Copy for that issue was written almost before the echoes of 
the report of the resolutions committee had died away. In 
the next issue, July 12, it was impossible to say anything about 
planks presented to the Democratic Resolutions Committee, 
as the copy went to the printer before the Committee made 
its report. 

This current issue is the first one since the rumblings of 
all conventions have subsided. Therefore, so long after the 
events, the League is disposed to omit discussion of platforms, 
It realizes that many factors and forces contributed to the 
drafting of these platforms, and even of those paragraphs 
which embody the ideals set forth in the planks presented by 
the League. 


A Keynote Speech 


HEN Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, former national liv- 
ing costs chairman, appeared before the Conference 
tor Progressive Political Action to deliver what history will 
record as the first keynote speech by a woman, a wave of 
admiration swept not only through that large political audi- 
ence, but through every League in the country. In her charm- 
ing gentle-voiced manner, Mrs. Costigan “professed her 
political faith” on July 4 in Cleveland. Space permits a 
report of only a few “highlights” in her speech, as follows: 

“The fundamental righteousness of equal suffrage having 
been conceded, millions of women are dedicating themselves 
to the new tasks implied in good citizenship. They are no 
longer asking favors, but are seeking the place where they 
can most effectively work side by side with men. 

“These women believe in throwing out secret caucuses, 
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rubber stamp machines, political conventions controlled by 
selfish interests, and corrupt practices in higher office. 

“Such women unreservedly favor nominations by direct 
primaries, uncontrolled conferences, both national and inter- 
national, of free men and women, and the merit system in 
government. 

“They are particularly endeavoring to establish a common- 
wealth of equal educational opportunities for everyone in 
which little children need no longer labor for their daily 
bread; in which sufficient food, fuel, and shelter are within 
the reach of all. 

“Untrammeled by party traditions; not yet bound to party 
regularity, women stand free to choose the party obligations 
which must be justified by progressive public service. Their 
aims are less selfishness in business, and more humanity in 
government.” 


Political Institutes and Schools 


NE of the two regional institutes of government and 

politics to be held by the League this summer took place 
in San Francisco, California, June 23 to 27, inclusive. Ses- 
sions of the institute were held at the League headquarters, 
with the exception of one open evening meeting at the St. 
Francis Hotel in co-operation with the San Francisco Civic 
Center. The institute was under the management of the 
California League, in co-operation with the University of 
California, Stanford University, and the State Department 
of Education. ' 

In writing of the institute at the close of the second day, 
Miss Marion Delany, president of the California League, 
says: “Of the many miteresting adventures the National 
League has ——ae upon this is one of the most thrill- 
ing.’ Miss Delany’s"tnthusiastic letter, as well as the fact 
that the institute attracted an attendance of some seventy 
students, testifies to the success of the adventure. 

Mrs. Frank G. Law, chairman of efficiency in government 
for the California League, and Miss Ethel Richardson, chair- 
man of education, acted as chairmen of the institute. They 
were assisted by a committee of arrangements which had 
among its membership Miss Delany, Mrs. H. N. Herrick, 
president of the Northern Section; Mrs. A. S$. Heineman, 
president of the Southern Section, and the presidents of many 
local California Leagues. Mrs. E. B. Standwood, former 
executive secretary of the California Board of Charities, 
acted as chairman of the committee of arrangements and 
proved simply invaluable, a correspondent writes. Through 
the efforts of Miss Richardson, the State Department of 
Education agreed to accept attendance at the institute as 
the equivalent of the two units required by American institu- 
tions for the Special Teacher’s Certificate in Citizenship. 
This offered an added attraction to teachers and altogether 
about thirty of them attended the institute. 

An interesting and very successful experiment was that of 
having the morning session opened by a speaker whose address 
was followed by an hour’s discussion in the morning, and 
another hour and a half devoted to discussion in the afternoon. 
The entire day was thus devoted to some one topic, with 
ample opportunity for the expression of all points of view. 
A League leader acted as leader of the discussion for the day. 
The response during these discussion periods was characterized 
by Miss Delany as ‘remarkable.’ The California League 
was unusually fortunate in being able to present so excellent 
a program, including such topics as ‘““Modern Forms of Gov- 
ernment,” “The World in One Boat,” ‘Development of 
Government in America,” “Taxation and Budget Making,” 
“America’s Foreign Policy,” and “The Reparation Deadlock 
and America’s Opportunity.” To sum up in one final quo- 
tation from Miss Delany’s letter: ‘Altogether the institute 
was avery useful event for the California League.”—H. M. R. 

At Asheville, North Carolina, another success was recorded 
in the citizenship school conducted July 14 to 19 by the 
North Carolina League in co-operation with the Asheville 
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Normal summer school. The first lecture was given by Miss 
Louise Alexander, of Greensboro, former president of the 
North Carolina League, and a widely known lawyer and 
policewoman. In her four lectures she discussed the legal 
status of women in this country. “Municipal Government” 
was the subject of a series of talks by Mayor John H. 
Cathey, of Asheville, and Miss Hattie Berry presented an 
interesting review of the Democratic convention and also 
discussed farm credits. 

Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, chairman of the living costs 
committee of the National League, delighted her audience of 
home-makers with five lectures, dealing with the relation of 
good government to improved living conditions. Mrs. Bald- 
win lectured for the United States Department of Agriculture 
before her marriage, just a few years ago, and it is repeatedly 
said that Uncle Sam lost a good speaker when Mrs. Baldwin 
answered the call of home-making. 

Three representatives of the newspaper profession, J. 
Hilden Ramsey, editor of the Asheville Times; Charles A. 
Webb, owner of the Asheville Citizen, and Charles K. Rob- 
inson, editor of the Asheville Citizen, contributed by speaking 
on the merit system, the primary, county government, 
‘Moulding Public Opinion Through the Press,” and “The 
Press a Factor in the Election of Public Officials and the 
Enactment of the Laws.’ An international relations mass 
meeting was featured by the address of Dr. Samuel G. Inman, 
executive secretary of the American Division of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin-America. Mrs. Albert H. Putney, 
a recognized authority, also gave three lectures on international 
relations. In addition to the regular four lectures a day, 
there was interest in the special course arranged for women 
interested in the practice and theory of political speeches. 

The Ohio League was sponsor for a citizenship school con- 
ducted July 18 at Lakeside, with Mrs. H. B. Mallette, of 
Lakewood, secretary of the League, presiding. Genuine 
interest was indicated in the representation of twelve local 
Leagues and the average attendance of two hundred at morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. ‘The Elections of 1924” was the 
topic, and such speakers as Miss Juliette Sessions, former 
president of the Ohio League; Mrs. Carl T. Knirk, of Lake- 
wood; Miss Charlotte M. Conover, of Dayton; Mrs. W. E. 
Henderson, of Columbus, and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, 
National League secretary, contributed to the success of the 
school. 

It was voted to repeat the school at the same place next 
year. 

A report of the fourth regional institute conducted at the 
University of Michigan will be given in the next issue. 


Good Wishes 
RS. RUTH KIMBALL GARDINER, whose name 


has become so familiar to the readers of these pages as 
the editor of this department, ever since its inception, has 
retired from our publicity department. Mrs. Gardiner 
resigned in order to devote herself to the writing of fiction, 
to which she has been wishing for a long time to give more 
attention. Mrs. Gardiner became a member of our publicity 
staff directly after the Baltimore convention, at a time when 
the League peculiarly needed just the service she was able 
to render in presenting the object and the program through 
the magazines of the country. Our heartiest good wishes 
follow Mrs. Gardiner into her new field of endeavor, and it 
pleased us to have her assure us that the League may call 
upon her for special service at any time that we may need 


her.—E. J. H. 


Leagues and League Work 


N the minds of many, the most important announcement 
made at a luncheon July 15 given by the Zanesville 
(Ohio) League was the report of 308 new members, bringing 
the 


League’s total enrollment considerably above eight 
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hundred. The drive is still on, and each member is asked 
to bring a new member to the next luncheon, August 5, 
While this announcement inspired great applause and dis. 
cussion, it did not detract from other enjoyable features, such 
as the addresses of women who attended the Republican and 
Democratic conventions and the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action. ‘The speakers were Miss Rose Moriarty, 
member of the Ohio Industrial Commission; Mrs. Sinclair 
Elliott, Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, of Girard, Ohio, National 
League secretary; Mrs. Minnie Siddall, of East Cleveland, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Bailey Johnson, of Zanesville. Three 


hundred guests attended the three-hour gathering. 

: ATIONAL LEAGUE officers had the pleasure of 
N welcoming Mrs. Neil R. Wallace, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and Mrs. Emmett Hildreth, of Eutaw, Alabama, 
at national headquarters the first week in July. Mrs. 
Wallace and Mrs. Hildreth, who are recognized League 
leaders in their home state, stopped off in Washington on 
the way home from the Democratic convention to take what 


they called ‘ta week’s training” in organization work. They 
have volunteered to do intensive work for the Alabama 


League during the summer and fall months. While in 
Washington they were the guests of Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham, second vice president. 


HE membership of the National League does not need to 

be told of the achievements, charm and _ inspirational 
power of Maud Wood Park, its president for four years, 
but, nevertheless, it takes great pride in the reference to Mrs. 
Park contained in a survey, just made public, of the work of 
half a hundred Radcliffe women. As publicly stated, “from 
Maud Wood Park to Helen Keller and from Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould to Mary Caroline Crawford, the list 
shows that the women of Radcliffe have been vital forces for 
good in their communities.” 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Delaware League upon 

the first issue of its Monthly News! In its attractive 
eight-page folder style, similar to the weekly publication of 
the New York League, this “baby” in the League periodical 
family gives great promise for the future. It contains a few 
words by Mrs. Maud Wood Park as to the purpose of the 
League, a congratulatory message from Miss Sherwin, a 
delightful intimate report of the National Republican Con- 
vention by Mrs. Malcolm McBride, vice president of the 
Ohio League, and news about the city and county Leagues. 
While the first issue does not contain the name of the editor, 
it is not hard to guess that Miss Blanche J. Swayne, the 
new executive secretary, had a great deal to do with the 
instructive and readable pages. 


N the interest of permanent world peace, and with the hope 

ot adding to the number of those who are well informed 
on this subject, the Jefferson County (Alabama) League, in 
co-operation with Howard College, offers a scholarship for 
the fall term at Howard to the student in the summer school 
who submits the best essay on some phase of world peace. 
The essay must be based on a course of lectures to be given 
this summer and on collateral reading. There will be five 
lectures and the contestants will be required to read at least 
three books or six magazine articles from a selected list. Mrs. 
L. F. Harris is chairman of the League’s Committee on Per- 
manent World Peace. 


HE Charlottesville (Virginia) League believes in follow- 

ing things up. In resolutions adopted at the June meeting 
it not only congratulated city commissioners for electing 
women to the school board, but also asked the commissianers 
to “inform the League if this wise and just policy of recog- 
nizing the ability of women to serve helpfully and the justice 
of their claim to representation will be followed at future 
elections of school trustees.” 
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Get Out the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-V ote Campaign 





ONNECTICUT: The West Hartford League won 


second prize in the /Voman’s Home Companion’s com- 


petition on “How We Got Out the Vote.” 


ELAWARE: At a meeting of the Delaware Federation 

of Women’s Clubs on July 11, Mrs. Henry Ridgely, 
of Dover, vice president of the Delaware League, spoke on 
the subject of the League’s Highway Tour through the state 
to get out the vote. The Federation passed a resolution 
offering its co-operation. 


eres These eloquent figures are from Illinois: 


Primary vote. cast $2: 1920. ..5.2.0 6.5:0:6.6)6% 
Primary vote cast in 1924......0.006 00. 1,301,155 
Percentage of increase, 30.7. 


ANSAS: The popular conception of a cover design 

suitable for a magazine for women is a Harrison Fisher 
lady or an infant. Art editors should note that on the 
July cover of Progress, “the official voice of the Kansas 
League of Women Voters,” there is a list of all the appoint- 
ments which the Governor of Kansas controls and below is 
the date of the primary election, when nominees for Governor 
will be voted upon. It is a great event to reach the age of 
twenty-one years, and in the Fourth of July parade in 
Wichita important looking citizens marched, carrying banners 
which announced that they had just done so. 


Ne an The Melrose League won third 
prize in the Woman’s Home Companion’s competition 


on “How We Got Out the Vote.” 


M INNESOTA: Another proud state reports: 
Primary vote cast in 1920......... 348,270 
Primary vote cast in 1924......... 
Percentage of increase, 27.2. 


The Minneapolis League won first prize in the Woman's 
Home Companion’s competition on “How We Got Out the 
Vote.” 


ISSOURI: ‘The League of Women Voters did good 
work Thursday in getting voters to register for the 
August primaries.”—From an editorial in the St. Louis Star, 


June 30, 1924. 


New names added to registration lists in 1922 
New names added to registration lists in 1924 
Percentage of increase, 45.5. 


41,577 
60,582 


This victory was not brought about without effort. Here 
are some of the things which were done under the general- 
ship of Mrs. George Gellhorn: 

The endorsements of sixty local organizations were secured. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand cards and circulars were 
distributed. 

Speakers went to industrial plants and talked to the em- 
ployees, and to other ready-made audiences. 

Employers distributed notices in pay envelopes. 

Churches announced registration day from the pulpit and 
inserted notices in their bulletins. 

Motion-picture theatres ran slides several days before regis- 
tration. 

Radio programs included speeches on the importance of 
registering. 

The newspapers generously featured the campaign. 


The telephone company installed two extra telephones with- 
out cost so that the information bureau could keep up with 
the inquiries. 

A telephone corps of 1,000 men and women was organized, 
each person agreeing to telephone 100 persons and supply 
information concerning registration to them. 

An automobile service was organized for those who were 
unable to go without assistance to the polls. 


EBRASKA: Mrs. Leroy Davis, president, announces 

that the campaign to get out the vote started on 
August 2 when Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, second 
vice-president, and Miss Ruth McIntosh, regional secretary, 
met Nebraska women in conference in Lincoln. 


EW YORK: The New York League is planning to 

take advantage of the eighty-five county and other 
agricultural fairs in the state to further interest in the get- 
out-the-vote campaign. Based on wide experience, New York 
women agree that the general appearance of an exhibit booth 
is an important consideration. They recommend the use of 
stiff, glossy, colored paper for decorations and banners, instead 
of fragile crépe papet~ Dhey also adv ise the use of the 
American flag as the ‘ ee eplute — 





ENNSYLVANIA #@One of ce ‘est plans for getting 
ws the vote so far published by a state League is the 
Pennsylvania plan. On a single sheet there are outlined all 
the essential facts for a campaign and a League leader in the 
smallest community may read it, tuck it away in her bag for 
daily reference, and proceed to get out the vote. Registra- 
tion requirements, with dates and warnings, are listed first. 
Then there is an announcement of the League’s automobile 
caravan which will tour the state, bringing speakers, literature, 
et cetera, all available for county meetings. After this are 
listed the best ideas which have been tried by other Leagues, 
and many new ones. Among the latter is the suggestion that, 
with proper ceremony, Leagues erect signs in conspicuous 
places showing the number of votes cast in that community in 
1920 and what the twenty-five per cent increase means in 
figures. After that there is a paragraph on the total national 
and state figures for 1920 and the number necessary to be 
voted in order to raise the 1924 vote twenty-five per cent. 
The plan ends with the date of the election in bold letters 
at the bottom of the page. 


ERMONT: Mrs. W. H. Jeffrey, chairman of efficiency 

in government for the Vermont League, has assumed the 
job of getting Vermont voters to the polls this autumn. 
Mrs. Jeffrey was a recent visitor at Washington headquarters 
to obtain first-hand suggestions for the campaign. 


ASHINGTON: Mrs. Jennie Prater, of Seattle, has 
been appointed chairman of the get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign for the state. 


W EST VIRGINIA: The banner state to date! 


194.050 
321,460 


Primary vote cast in 1920........ 
Primary vote cast in 1924........ 
Percentage of increase, 64.6. 


Mrs. Morris Jacobs, of Wheeling, is director of the get- 
out-the-vote campaign. 
ANN WEBSTER. 
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A Woman Secretary of State 


M ISSOURL Democrats will have a 


woman nominee and the state a 
woman Secretary of State if the plans 
of Kate Shockey Morrow of Warrens- 
burg and her supporters are carried out 
by the voters. 

A department which employs about a 
hundred assistants whose work includes 
handling automobile licenses, caring tor 
land records, publishing state laws and 
many other things requires a_ business 
head—and it is as a business woman 
that Mrs. Morrow is asking for support. 

She said recently, “I am a business 
woman seeking a business office, in which 
I hope to make a record of which you 
may entirely approve.” 

Mrs. Morrow has the baeking of 
many influential men as well as women 
among the Missouri Democrats. 


A Prize Home re 
HERE are homemakers, 
makers in Anco ie a 

new kind. She is Dr. Caroline Bartlett 

Crane, and the home she (with her com- 

mittee) made won the $500 prize offered 

by the Better Homes in America organ- 
ization. 

All plans for the house were designed 
and drawn by Dr. Crane, and_ those 
who have seen the house suspect that its 
compactness and convenience, particu- 
larly in the kitchen arrangements, had 
much to do with the decision. 

Dr. Crane had the support and coop- 
eration of a group of Kalamazoo citizens 
in carrying the plan through. 


A Move for Modesty 

F all the members of the National 

Council of Catholic Women sign the 
pledge recently sent out from headquar- 
ters—and live up to it—there will be at 
least 700,000 modestly dressed women 
in the United States, for the pledge, 
which calls for a defense of Catholic 
standards, specifies the matter of dress 
(though it does not define the stand- 
ard). 

This is no new effort on the part of 
the Council, for ever since it was organ- 
ized in 1920 publicity has been given to 
the Council's conviction that there is a 
need for higher standards in dress and 
that the rank and file of the Council 
should help to set the standard. Reso- 
lutions to that effect have been adopted 
and constant attention called to them 
in the Council’s monthly bulletin. The 








recent pledges are simply a follow-up to 
this publicity. 
Added 


interest has been shown in 






this effort recently because of a simi- 
lar movement which, according to news- 
paper reports, is under way in Italy. 
The Pope, attracted by the campaign 
against immodest dress for women un- 
dertaken by the Catholic Women’s Di- 
ocesan Clubs, has offered a medal to 
the club designing the most modest—and 
at the same time attractive—style for 
women. 


Women Lawyers Meet 
WO days of convention and then 
monthly meetings by mail—such is 
the plan which the Women Lawyers’ 
Association has worked out. The sec- 
ond annual convention met in Philadel- 
phia July 7 and 8; the “meetings by 
mail” will be held throughout the year 
in the thirty-two states where the mem- 
bership of the Association has extended. 
Rose Falls Bres, the newly elected 
national president, commenting on the 
development of the Association, writes: 
“Since the organization in 1899 of the 
Lawyers’ Club (later the Women Law- 
yers’ Association) its main purpose has 
been the fellowship and _ cooperative 
spirit created by monthly meetings held 
in New York City, until last year when 
the Constitution was changed to permit 
active functioning of the local Councils. 
Now that the work once carried on in 
New York alone is progressing through- 
believe the time 


out many states, we 
has come for more serious concerted 
effort.” 


It is Mrs. Bres’s intent to send out 
with the cooperation of the General 
Council topics for study and discussion 
on such vital issues as law enforcement, 
child labor, taxation and international 
policies. The study of these questions 
and the subsequent reports to the na- 
tional organization will decide the Asso- 
ciation policy. 


Three Out of Eight 
¢¢ FUNGLEING” may not be an en- 
tirely new occupation for women, 
but new finds are made when women go 
“a-jungleing.”’ Dr. William Beebe’s 
party of eight naturalists which re- 
turned recently to New York from a 
five months’ research expedition in Brit- 
ish Guiana included three women, Miss 
Isabel Cooper, artist, known to CITI- 
ZEN readers; Miss Ruth Rose, statisti- 
cian, and Mrs. Tee-Van, assistant sci- 
entific artist. The particular prize of 
the party as a whole was a cotinga’s 
nest, and the particular prize of the 
women of the party, a boa constrictor, 
eight feet long, their own capture. 








Mrs. Soledad Chacon— Governor 


HE Democratic Convention lasted 
we are told—and while it 
lasted a woman sat in the Governor's 
chair in New Mexico. Mrs. Soledad 
C. Chacon (whose record, by the way, 
in its regular advance from office to 
office, Secretary of State, Lieutenant 
Governor, through the death of the 
incumbent, and finally acting Gov- 
ernor sounds quite like that of a man 
oficeholder) assumed the duties of Goy- 
ernor when Governor James F. Hinkle 
crossed the state line on his way to the 
Convention. Since this is the first time 
a woman has ever performed the full 
duties of a state Governor we don’t 
believe she minded a bit being left be- 
hind. 

As acting commander-in-chiet of the 
National Guard she signed many requi- 
sitions for supplies for the encampment 
and as acting Governor, in addition to 
routine work, she made one appoint- 
ment on a State Board. We almost 
wish the Convention had lasted a little 
longer—just to give her more time at 
the job. 


——$0 


Yachtsmen Who Are Women 

N September 3-5 people along Hull 

Bay near Boston will be watch- 
ing a yacht race—nothing unusual about 
that—except that the yachtsmen are 
women. It’s another “first time for 
women,” as far as we can learn—“the 
first vachting title event tor women held 
in American waters.” The _ Boston 


Yacht Club is the instigator. 


Greybull’s New Mayor 
REYBULL, Wyoming, boasts three 
thousand prosperous inhabitants, 

two oil refineries, six churches, thirty 

teachers, much else, of course—and a 

woman mayor—this last something new 

and the occasion for this note. 

Miss Lizabeth Wiley was _ recently 
elected mayor on a platform calling for 
strict economy, a business administration 
with law enforcement by legal methods 
and cooperation for the good of the 
town. 

She has had executive training as 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and business training as 
the owner-and manager of a book and 
candy shop. As for “cooperation for 
the good of the town,” it would seem 
that a woman who started the public 
library ‘“‘with books from lier private 
collection, which she kept on_ shelves 
made out of orange boxes set on end, 
and who gave her time and her store, 
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and chairs and tables from her private 
fund” (quoting from a letter from Dr. 
Hebard) has already exhibited some of 
the art of “cooperating for the good 
of the town.” 


Concha Espina’s New Park 

HE city of Santander, Spain, is 

showing appreciation this month of 
her daughter Concha Espina, world- 
famous novelist—author of “The Red 
Beacon” and ‘““Mariflor.” The Concha 
Espina Park, containing a marble bust 
of the novelist and a fountain to play 
in her honor, will be opened, amid a gay 
party. and while the guest of honor is 
still living. 


A War Job Finished 

HE work which the American 

Committee for Devastated France 
under the leadership of Miss Anne Mor- 
gan has been carrying on since 1917, 
was successfully concluded last month— 
the headquarters, records and the per- 
manent work which has been established 
being turned over to the people of Bler- 
ancourt. 


Business 1 omen Meet 
HE hostesses were the Indiana busi- 
| pee and professional women, the 
guests some fifteen hundred women from 
forty-seven states and Hawaii, and the 
entertainment was the approved conven- 
tion program—business and pleasure. 

The sixth annual convention of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs which met 
in West Baden, Indiana, July 19-26, 
was remarkable both for the evidence of 
the growth which the organization has 
made during the past year and for the 
program laid down for the coming year. 

With 132 new clubs added this year 
the Federation now numbers 584 clubs, 
with state federations in forty states. 

There were representatives of almost 
every known profession and_ business, 
but with all this diversity the delegates 
stood together on a program which en- 
dorses the child labor amendment, a fed- 
eral department of education, permanent 
federal employment service, the World 
Court, strict enforcement of all laws. 
Especial interest was shown in the edu- 
cational program, an important feature 
of which is the scholarship funds. About 
two-thirds of the clubs now have loan 
funds from which more than $20,000 is 
at present in the hands of girls ambitious 
to finish their education. 

In addition to this program particular 
emphasis was laid on the civic and politi- 
cal duties of business women. Miss 
Adelia Prichard, reelected president of 
the national organization, stressed it in 
her opening address. Mrs. Marten K. 
Northam of Evanston called for united 
effort in her plea for the child labor 
amendment, and Edwin P. Morrow of 
Kentucky urged the necessity of more 
active women voters. 


More About C. P. P. A. Women 


RS. E. P. COSTIGAN of Colo- 

rado, one of the sixteen women 
members of the National Committee of 
the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action, has been appointed by the 
Chairman, William H. Johnston, one of 
five representatives of the C. P. P. A. 
to serve on the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee for the La Follette-Wheeler cam- 
paign. Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower Evans 
of Massachusetts has been appointed 
woman representative from the other 
groups of the La Follette-Wheeler sup- 
porters, this Joint Executive Committee 
to be headed by Senator La Follette’s 
campaign manager, Representative John 
M. Nelson of Wisconsin. The total 
membership of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee, which is in fact the committee 
on campaign strategy, is eleven, the other 
members representing various labor 
bodies and political groups who are sup- 
porting the independent presidential 
ticket. 

Thus far, since the inauguration of 
the plans for this year’s convention, not 
a committee nor a subcommittee of the 
Conference for Political Action has been 
appointed without at least one woman 
member, and for the July 4th convention 
at Cleveland Mrs. Costigan was chosen 
to make the “keynote” speech for 
women. Although neither Republican 
nor Democratic conventions gave any 
representation to women on their con- 
vention platform committees, the Pro- 
gressives had four women on their plat- 
form committee, and at least two women 
each on their organization, rules and 
credentials committees. 

The women who have accepted mem- 
bership on the National Committee of 
the C. P. P. A. are Mrs. Costigan, Rose 
Schneiderman, Elizabeth Hauser, Elisa- 
beth Christman, Fannia Cohn, Isabel 
Kendig, Harriot Stanton Blatch, Mrs. 


Gilson Gardner, Frances G. Axtell, 
Mrs. George W. Coleman, Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Victor Berger, Jennie 


Buell, Sadie Scott, Bertha Hale White 
and Ethel M. Smith. 

Mrs. Costigan, on behalf of the Joint 
Executive Committee, has called a con- 
ference of these and other progressive 
women for an early date in Washington 
to lay plans for increasing the woman 
membership of the C. P. P. A. and 
giving support to the La _ Follette- 
Wheeler campaign.— ETHEL M. SmitH. 


What Texas Primaries Say 

The recent Texas primary indicates 
that the next governor of Texas may be 
a woman—Mrs. Miriam Amanda Fer- 
guson. Mrs. Ferguson stands second 
among the Democratic candidates, and 
“those who know” say that most of the 
votes cast for the eliminated candidates 
will go to Mrs. Ferguson in the final 
Augnist primary (Texas having two pri- 
maries). And in Texas, of course, the 
Democratic candidate for governor can 
count on being governor. 


Junior Month 


BeRY July twelve college Juniors 

) welve 4 the Eastern wom- 
sen to represent 
itutions at ‘Junior 
colleges are Bryn 
Sw arthmore, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Elmira, Goucher, Radcliffe, 
Wellesley, Connecticut, Wells and Bar- 
nard. And “Junior Month” is inter- 
esting enough to keep these girls in 
New York during the heat of July, 
giving up trips to Europe, mountains 
and seashores. 

To call “Junior Month” a course 
would flatter many a college course— 
but it zs a course of the most approved 
variety, conducted by the New York 
Charity Organization Society, with an 
anonymous Board member meeting all 
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As It Was in the Beginning 
By Elizabeth N. Kidwell 


A Neolithic maiden in a prehistoric day 
Sought to further culture in her humble little way; 
She painted reindeer in her cave in colors red and blue, 
And the neighbors came to watch her and to marvel at her, too. 


She took their rough-hewn arrow-heads and polished them with stone, 
She taught them how to fashion knives from bits of carven bone, 
She shaped the clay of river-beds to bowls of useful size, 
And men said, “Such a’ maiden as a wife would be a prize!” 


And so the chieftain of the tribe dropped in one night to call, 
While she was thinking, as she chiseled bison on the wall, 
How men might one day leave their caves and dwell in huts of clay, 


And so she said, “I’m busy, now, 


” 


and “Won’t you go away?” 


But the chieftain proved persistent, and he said, “My dear, behave! 
In spite of Art, you know, a woman’s place is in The Cave. 
But he wondered, when he’d dragged her home, unconscious, by the hair, 


Why the God of Discontent crept in to brood forever there. 
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the expenses. It aims to give the col- 
lege Juniors a vivid survey of the field 
of social work and some practical ex- 
periences. The young collegiate who 
has dreamily listened to lectures on this 
world of ours is suddenly thrown into 
it. At “Junior Month”’ she listens to 
lectures, too, by experts in housing, 
health, prison reform, delinquency, etc., 
but the number is limited. After them 
she goes to the institutions described 
and sees how they are run, what they 
do. The juvenile court, a boys’ reforma- 
tory, a prison, are no mere names to her 
now. She has her own cases-—she is a 
social worker connected with one of the 
district offices of the organization. She 
goes to a tenement, stumbles up the 
stairs, brings out delinquent Sally, and 
leads her to the Neurological Institute 
for an examination; or perhaps she has 
to deal with a man just returned from 
jail, or get Billy off to the tuberculosis 
preventorium. 

Vocationally ‘Junior Month” is ex- 
cellent. These twelve are in a position 
to say whether or not they personally 
desire to make social work their voca- 












tion. And they are able to enlighten 
their college companions who have 
thought social work nly teaching 
English to foreigners, OF 

! ment children on fresh air pi 


sides they have a first-hand knowlef e 
of certain social conditions, and even if 
they do not enter social work they be- 
come more intelligent members of so- 
city. 

Gradually “Junior Month” is enlarg- 
ing, is becoming known not only in col- 
leges, but in the world outside. It has 
been an experiment—is now a firmly 
established institution—ELIzABETH L. 
WATERMAN. 


A New Calling List 
T may be true that the “art of mak- 
ing calls” is dying, but it is being 
revived in a new and interesting way 
by the Women’s Church Committee on 
International Good Will—whose official 
“caller” is Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke. This 
neighborhood visiting is to include 
neighbors in Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

Mrs. Clarke is acting as the repre- 
sentative of this recently organized 
committee whose purpose is to “develop 
a spiritual understanding so complete be- 
tween the women of America and the 
women of other lands that it shall ren- 
der future wars impossible.’ 








ILL the high school girls who 

wrote papers about “Is Woman 
Suffrage a Success or Failure in Your 
Town—Why?” in our contest please 
take this as acknowledgment? The 
papers have now been sent to the judges. 
As they are all busy people, we won't 
predict when the results can be an- 
nounced, but we feel reasonably certain 
for the next issue, September 6. 
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The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


DWIN MUIR is a 
Scotchman whose critical 
writings have been attract- 
ing attention for their clar- 
ity and their individual 
viewpoint, as well as for a certain broad 
understanding. In “Latitudes” he writes 
of many things, of authors and against 
profundity, of art and in behalf of new 
truths. He has a fine flair for epigrams 
and his conclusions are sufficiently unu- 
sual to start long trains of thought. 


young 


People who enjoy following the de- 
velopment of an author’s ability will be 
interested in “The Isle of Thorns.” It 
is a reprint of an early novel by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, and it shows many of the 
same traits which have won fame for 


‘Joanna Godden” and her other late 
books. It is the story of Sally, who 
would go gypsying through England, 


and could not decide whether she pre- 
ferred to pay the price demanded by re- 
spectability or the different price of 
“freedom.” <A little unsure in its psy- 
chology, a bit unreal, it contains that in- 
tense love of outdoor things, and that 
sense of the importance of human pas- 
sion which seems to relate Miss Kaye- 
Smith to the older English novelists. 

“Pandora Lifts the Lid” was written 
by Christopher Morley and Don Mar- 
quis, those two favorite columnists who 
are responsible for so much that makes 
life a little more joyous. It should be 
a masterpiece of gay humor. It is about 
six wealthy pupils of an irreproachable 
girls’ school, a poet with socialistic lean- 
ings, the world’s richest capitalist,. rum 
runners, an uncle, and an island. It 
would make a pleasant and harmless 
book for girls. 

Two books of poems stand at the end 
of the Shelf. David Morton’s “Har- 
vest’ is a group of sonnets meant for a 
quiet, detached, half-sad mood. They 
are all in a minor key, all expressing 
beautifully some half-seen, dim-remem- 
bered beauty. 

July and August seem to be sleepy 
months in the offices of those adventur- 
ous folk who publish books. One sus- 
pects that more than her share of work 
is thrown on the furry shoulders of the 
office cat, while editors and managers 
rush off to confer with promising (no 
pun) authors in Europe. 

Stark Young, critic and dramatist, is 
abroad again, and lovers of his subtle 
and penetrating prose will look forward 
to the printed fruit of this trip. Mean- 
while he leaves “The Three Fountains” 
to show what kind of a mind he takes 


traveling. The book is a collection of 
sketches, essays, incidents, concerned 
chiefly with Italy. They are not at all 
the stuff of which guide-books are made, 
although they were written in such well, 
and ill, known places as Rome, Florence 
and Partinico. They carry a deep sense 
of the life of the Italian people, going 
on through centuries of varying rule, a 
product of the very soil displaying itself 
in work, and play, and religion. Mr. 
Young has keen insight, and a breadth 
of understanding sympathy which sug- 
gests that Italy, rather than Texas or 
New York, is his spiritual home. 

Two other books of essays are inter- 
esting from varying viewpoints. Stuart 
P. Sherman, former professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Illinois and 
now ruling the literary destinies of a 
New York newspaper, has followed his 


“Americans” with “The Genius of 
America.” He finds that genius “‘ani- 
mated by an incomparably profound 


moral idealism,” and after praising it he 
ably defends Puritans, state universities, 
and service as an ideal of life. His sub- 
title, “Studies in Behalf of the Younger 
Generation,” must be in the same sense 
in which a stern parent sorrows over a 
spanking. 

Women also seem to annoy him, out- 
side of the kitchen, although he pre- 
serves an irritated courtesy toward all 
of them, however misguided they may 
be. He is a bland and earnest writer, 
intelligently representative of a good, 
solid chunk of American opinion. 

As a writer of blank verse, May Sin- 
clair shows many of the same traits that 
have made her prose so distinctive—inci- 
sive narrative, devastating descriptions, 
a power of words that is startling. “The 
Dark Night’ tells of the love of Eliza- 
beth for the poet Victor, her loss of 
him, and what happened when he went 
blind. In spite of beautiful lines, the 
poem has all the unreality of life seen 
in a mirror. 

It is another slim volume. Why 
doesn’t some poet save up and publish a 
fat one? The Shelf hasn’t had one since 
Edward Arlington Robinson’s, but, then, 
he is a master. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 
1924. $2.00. 


Latitudes, Huebsch, 1924. 

Isle of Thorns, Dutton, 1924. 

Pandora Lifts the Lid, Doran, 

Harvest, Putnam, 1924. $1.75. 

The Three Fountains, Scribner, 

The Genius of America, Scribner, 
$2 00. 


The 


1924. $2.00. 
1924. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 


Dark Night, 1924. 


Woman and the Labor Movement, Doran, 


Cloth $1.50, Paper 50 Cents. 
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“6 y OMEN AND THE LaA- 

V BOR MOVEMENT,” by 
Alice Henry, is a book full of valuable 
information, much of it not easily acces- 
sible elsewhere. It should have a wide 
circulation among both women and men, 
and should be placed in all reference 
libraries. The author sketches the 
steady growth of organization among 
women in industry in this country, from 
the “Female Labor Reform Associa- 
tions’ of 1851 to the present Interna- 
tional Federation of Working Women. 

The author discusses from a stand- 
point of long experience and ripe intel- 
ligence the importance for women of 
organization, its difficulties, and_ its 
achievements (showing, for instance, 
how much women’s wages actually went 
up in various trades, following organi- 
zation), and its bearing upon men’s 
work and upon the general welfare. She 
shows the need of legislative protection 
for working women, and holds that 
such laws should be “respected and 
valued as a means of raising standards 
in one field and for one group, just as, 
by law, many other groups, miners, rail- 
way men and federal employees, have 
had their standards raised year by year, 
without in any sense in their case that it 
was a concession to weakness.” At this 
time, when there seems to be a con- 
certed attack upon welfare legislation, 
this book has especial value—A. S. B. 


The Independent Nominee 
(Continued from page 11) 


erty is taxed, and won. He was re- 
sponsible for Wisconsin’s adoption of a 
bill providing for a state commission to 
regulate and control railway rates within 
the state—ancestor of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

He was elected Governor in 1903 and 
continued his program for progressive 
government. 

Elected to the United States Senate 
in 1905, he at once started a campaign 
for conservation of coal and pushed rail- 
road legislation. Spoke nineteen hours 
against the Aldrich-Vreeland Currency 
Bill. 

The National Progressive Republican 
League was organized at LaFollette’s 
Washington home in 1910. In 1912 he 
sought the Progressive nomination for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. LaFollette opposed the Federal 
Reserve Act, offering an amendment 
which was, in effect, a substitute. 

He opposed American participation in 
the World War and was practically 
ostracized for his attitude. A_resolu- 
tion was introduced for his expulsion 
from the Senate in 1917, because of his 
alleged unpatriotic utterances, and he 
was pointed at with scorn as a pacifist. 
He went through that as through other 
Storm and stress periods, and has no 
apologies to make. Since the war he has 








opposed large appropriations for Army 
or Navy, has favored the bonus for for- 
mer service men, “not as a charity but 
as a right,” and voted to extend relief 
to Germany. 

He has consistently voted for all child 
labor and woman suffrage legislation. 

He voted against the eighteenth 
amendment, but urged a referendum. 
Voted against the Volstead Act. 

Senator LaFollette opposed the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill, was against re- 
turning the railroads to private owners 
and has declared himself in favor of 
Government ownership as a “final solu- 
tion of the transportation problem.” 

Although he contributed to the mak- 
ing of the Mckinley tariff bill, Senator 
LaFollette has in recent years opposed 
what he terms “prohibitive tariff.” 

Opposed Mellon tax plan. Advocated 
reduction of taxes through heavier tax 
on capital and cutting expenses of mili- 
tary preparedness. 

Has worked for public control of all 
natural resources. 

Has attacked “judicial usurpation” 
and believes in curbing the power of 
judges by constitutional amendment. 

Senator LaFollette denounced the 
Four-Power Treaty and has severely 
criticized the foreign policy of the State 
Department. 

He voted for the expulsion of Sena- 
tors Lorimer and Newberry and de- 
nounced Secretary Fall, Secretary Denby 
and Attorney General Daugherty in the 
Senate. 

Favors Filipino independence. 

In short, Senator LaFollette has been 
against most of the policies and pro- 
grams of the Republican party and also 
against the Democrats in most things. 
He has been for LaFollette and the 
Progressive movement and has only been 
with either party at the points when it 
was what he termed progressive. 

His wife is his active assistant at all 
times and his son, Robert M. LaFollette, 
Jr., his lieutenant in political matters. 

LaFollette looks the part of the in- 
dividualist. One would never mistake 
him for any one else, or any one for him. 
His hair is thrown back as if he were 
impatient to have it out of the way. 
There is a certain grimness in the lines 
of his face and his eyes look out sharply 
from their deep setting. He is at his 


best when he is on his feet addressing 
the Senate, and the galleries, for while 


he is by no means of commanding 
stature, he is so bent on making his point 
that he becomes an effective figure, the 
personification of menace, of adjuration, 
of invective, of appeal. Oratory has 
always been a passion with him. 

From the time that he won the prize 
at Beloit, Wisconsin, with an oration on 
“Tago” to the day that he discussed the 
constitutional duty of the Senate in the 
last session of Congress he has enjoyed, 
obviously and fully, speaking in public. 
He is not a magnetic orator but he is 





He marshals his facts 
and drives them home with unflagging 
vehemence. 
“Fighting Bob”’ 
years ago, and has kept. 
The first reaction to the naming 
the LaFollette ticket was that it was an 


an insistent one. 


was the title he won 


of 


A 


effort to throw the election into Con- 
gress by making it impossible for either 
the Democratic or the Republican can- 
didate to obtain a majority of the votes 
in the Electoral College; but the .La 
Follette expectations are running much 
higher than that. Experienced _politi- 
cians say that there is nothing so unre- 
liable as midsummer prognostications. 
However, there are certain conditions 
which the progressives say cannot be 
ignored. 

There is, first and foremost, the atti- 
tude of labor. The railroad brother- 
hoods,..with one exception, have openly 
declared in favor of the LaFollette 
ticket, and Lasor, their organ, is sup- 
porting him wholeheartedly. The 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which, under the lead- 
cra of Samuel Gompers, has been 
nhe d from palice! activity, endorsed 

‘and Wheeler without sup- 
movement. Labor 
¥ for LaFollette, 
Minty of political 
outcome into the ‘industrial centers. The 
farming districts were all set for a 
LaFollette-Wheeler sweep because of 
adverse crop conditions, but now with 
booming prices calculations would seem 
to be upset. Mr. LaFollette brushes 
this aside as a temporary phase having 
no bearing on the fundamental questions 
at issue. 

As for the reaction of the leaders of 
the Republican and Democratic parties, 
the third ticket is recognized as a factor 
not to be underrated. But though it 
undoubtedly disturbed them at first, 
after they had taken the measure of the 
extent to which LaFollette is likely to 
damage the prospects of their respective 
tickets, they were inclined to believe 
that they had magnified his capacity for 
drawing largely from the old parties. 
This attitude, especially, is taken by the 
Republican leaders, who believe he will 
draw more largely from the elements 
that were prone to vote the Democratic 
ticket than from the Republican party. 

Those who dread LaFollette as an 
apostle of radicalism and confusion are 
recalling for comfort how Abraham 
Lincoln met the report of his secretary, 
John Hay, about a rump convention in 
1864. President Lincoln, on hearing 
about the insurgents, reached for a 
Bible, and turning to the twenty-second 
chapter of First Samuel read: “And 
every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt and every one that 
was discontented gathered themselves 
unto him, and he became a captain over 
them, and there were with him about 
four hundred men.” 
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Thus was David’s gathering in the 
cave of Adullam described. There were 
about the same number present at the 
insurgent convention of 1864 and some- 
thing more than that at the progressive 
convention in 1924, but made up of simi- 
lar elements. 

On certain issues which are being used 
to plague the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates Mr. LaFollette has 
maintained silence. One of these is pro- 
hibition. 

It is understood that when pressed to 
declare himself on this point he will 
merely point to his record and assert 
that he has always been opposed to 
sumptuary laws. One of the sources of 
his strength in the large cities and in- 
dustrial centers will be, it is declared, 
his strong stand in behalf of personal 
liberty, which includes the right to eat 
and drink what and when one chooses. 

Another controversial point which 
other candi- 


proving embarrassing to 
dates is the Ku Klux Klan, on which 
Mr. LaFollette has not yet spoken. It 


is known that personally he is opposed 
to the Klan or any organization making 
racial or (religious discri: ati 

All of these are m™m 
Mr. LaFolletté, sub 
nant issu@of © 
by the plain pe a 
away on this issue a itt to be di- 
verted into byways during the campaign, 
even by the energetic Charles G. Dawes, 
who is to undertake in the Middle West 
an arraignment of his record. 

“Where LaFollette stands on fifty 
living issues,” is the title of a pamph- 
let just published by the LaFollette man- 
agers. It is a compilation of excerpts 
from his statements on public issues dur- 
ing the last twenty years. It shows how 
stanchly he has supported the direct pri- 
mary and woman suffrage; how fer- 
vently he has denounced child labor; 
what his stand has been on the tariff and 
tax reduction. It gives prominence to 
his fight for Government ownership and 
control of railroads, of coal and of pub- 
lic resources and it includes his protest 
against judicial usurpation. 

Mr. LaFollette publishes in Madison, 
Wisconsin, a monthly magazine which 
bears his name and in which there are 
always several signed articles by him. 
The July number carries a streamer 
across the front page with the words: 
“T am ready to enlist with you to wage 
unceasing warfare until the American 
people have been restored to the full 








enjoyment of their political and 
economic rights. Robert M. LaFol- 
lette.”’ 


Lukewarmness is a rare attitude to- 
ward Mr. LaFollette. Probably more 
extravagant adjectives and epithets have 
been his portion than have fallen to the 
lot of any public man for many years, 
not even excepting Theodore Roosevelt. 
His followers and admirers are whole- 
hearted. So are his enemies. The for- 











mer see in him the hope of the people; 
a leader devoted to their cause with un- 
questioned sincerity, equipped with a 
clear insight and a seasoned knowledge; 
the man in the country able to mobilize 
the many groups with grievances, or 





Every one concedes him two points—an 
astounding fund of information on the 
subjects in which he specializes and a 
superb fighting power. 

Shortly the country will be aflame 
with the conflict, of which LaFollette 
will be one of the conspicuous figures, 


progressive convictions. His enemies 
see in him a dangerous radical, a man Is he a Menace or a Moses? The peo- 
disloyal both to party and country. ple will answer on November + 
Summer-time Health 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 
PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD COLLEGE 
NJOYMENT of a country even with a bathing costume; wear a 


vacation depends upon two 

tastes: a delight in nature— 

in trees and _ flowers, in 

mountains and sailing clouds 

—and a delight in muscular activity. 

But those of us who live in cities have 

tried to accustom ourselves to an utterly 

different range of pleasures, so that, 

when summer comes, we turn back with 

a primitive instinctive rush to those 

more enduring country delights—and 
begin by overdoing. 

We spend the first clear Sunday at 

the beach and come home burnt to a 


crisp, to regret with every stinging, 
burning motion of our arms, or even 
with every smile, our recent acquaint- 


ance with the sun. After the swim our 
companion says “Let’s take a brisk w = 
in our suits before we dress,” and, i 
spite of a penetrating, cold wind, we 
pretend to an enjoyment which our chat- 
tering teeth and bluing finger-nails deny, 
and which our bodies resent in stiffness 
or a bad cold for the next week. We 
join a hiking party up the nearest moun- 
tain and faint on the way up froma weak 
and overburdened heart and inelastic ar- 
teries. Then we swear never to climb 
another mountain! On Monday we are 
ready to write a letter to the newspaper 
extolling the wisdom of those who stay 
at home. 

And in this very natural reaction 
against the discomfort of our excesses 
lies the danger of losing the benefits of 
a vacation. There is nothing more 
health-bringing than a good, solid coat 
of tan. Tuberculosis is fast being con- 
quered by the vitality and resistance 
given the body by an acquired coat of 
tan. But that medicinal, life-giving tan 
is acquired inch by inch, minute by 
minute, not by any sudden, excessive ex- 
posure of a soft, white, winter skin to a 
hot sun. The skin then is not tanned, 
but scorched and blistered and the super- 
ficial layer is destroyed, to the great and 
lasting discomfiture of the sporty 
shore bather. When exposing an habit- 
ually clothed skin to the sun, one must 
remember that the skin can stand, at the 
most, twenty minutes of clear sunlight; 
quite likely in the case of a tender blond 
skin not more than ten minutes. Pro- 
tect the skin, then, by any and all means. 
Wear a large, wide-brimmed shady hat, 


sea- 


the neck and shoulders and 


cape over 
arms when not in the water, and sit 
under a parasol. Also rub all the ex- 


posed part of the body with a good oint- 
ment before going on the beach. For 
brunettes, whose skins are hardier, a 
good vanishing cream, well rubbed in, is 
sufficient. For a blonde, a more oily 
and protective ointment may be neces- 


sary. Keep the tube of ointment in the 
pocket and anoint the skin four or five 
times during the day. 

After the day at the shore or in the 


mountains is over do not wash your skin 
for at least twenty-four hours, if it is 
at all inflamed or tender. Wipe off the 
skin with olive oil on a soft cloth. The 
second day use warm water, but no cold 
water and soap until the skin feels per- 
fectly comfortable. If you are staying 
longer in the country, use the cold cream 
lavishly before going out in the sun and 
wind, as well as a method of cleansing 
after exposure. In about a week the 
skin of a normal person will begin to 
tan comfortably so that sun baths can 
be taken. 

These are usually taken 
suit, either before or after going in the 
water. There is absolutely no objection 
to a sun bath in a wet bathing-suit if 
the day is warm and there is no wind. 
The danger to be avoided is a rapid 
chilling of the whole body. When you 
are cold in a wet bathing-suit, go in and 
dress at once. When you are not cold 


in a bathing- 


take a good warming sun bath after 
your swim. Come home from your va- 
cation with as much of vour_ body 


tanned as possible. 
Mountain climbing is one of the best 


methods of strengthening the heart 
muscle, but it must be done in modera- 
tion and when the climber is in good 
physical form. not select all the 
mountain peaks 1 view to run up the 
first week of your vacation. Set them 
as the goal for your last week. No one 
who gets out of breath and feels her 
heart thumping in her ears, and_ gets 
purple in the face, ought to climb a 

mountain or even a hill. She will “ 
up her blood pressure dangerously o 

overtax her heart. My plea is not to 


refrain from climbing mountains but to 
put yourself in good shape by graded 


exercise in order to climb. 
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Knowledge of what to eat enhances 
the benefit of a summer vacation as 
much as the knowledge of how to exer- 
eighty per cent of the potential 
energy of the food we eat goes to pro- 
duce heat, it is a self-evident fact that 
the esd needs fewer heat-producing 
foods in summer than in winter. The 
heat- ake icing foods are proteins (meat, 
eggs, fish and the carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars). If you are at all 
over-weight. cut your carbohydrates 
hard, and take meat on alternate days 
only. If, however, you are having much 
more physical exercise than is your cus- 
tom in winter, this increase in exercise 
may make the same demand for calories 
in your food as does the cold of winter. 
In other words, you may feel very hun- 
gry and want daily meat and eggs. 

The more one perspires the more 
comfortable one is in the heat. This 
necessitates a free use of drinking water. 
If, in the middle of a hard game of ten- 
nis, the plaver is very thirsty and takes 
two or three glasses of water, she there- 
by puts one or two extra pounds of 
weight into the stomach, which will of 
necessity slow down the game. A 
half a glass of water, even a mouthful, 
just to satisty the thirst, is better than a 
large drink during the game. After 
the game is over the player can drink 
all she craves, although, if extremely 
hot, it is wiser not to drink a large 
amount of ice water or any iced drink. 

There is very little to be said in the 
way of hygienic advice to women about 
their summer clothes. They already 
wear as little as the law allows. It re- 
mains for the serge-coat-wearing part of 
the race to adopt some sensible summer 
covering. 

A vacation well used should present 
the worker with a well-tanned skin, a 
slim and muscular body (chest circum- 
ference at the level of the fourth rib 


cise. -As 


should be twenty per cent. larger than 
the largest abdominal circumference 


with tape measure) and steady nerves— 
the result of sun and air and exercise. 


Women Play Leaders 


(Continued from page 9) 


School ot Social Work and frequently 
lectures on community organization at 
women’s colleges. Summer play streets 
for children, clubs for lonely folks and 
neighborly holiday celebrations are some 
of her achievements for better recreation 
for Boston. 

Specific branches of public recreation, 
particularly drama and athletics, have 
claimed a number of women. Such 
national community drama organizers as 
Elizabeth Hines Hanley, Edna Keith 
and Nina B. Lamkin have helped bring 
Into existence many little theatre groups 
and community drama councils now 
flourishing on their own initiative. Con- 
stance D'Arcy Mackay and Elizabeth 
Grimball stand out among the women 








who have aided the spread of community 
drama through research and writing. 

Athletics for women and girls is a 
field in which some women play directors 
have specialized. Their problem is to 
build up an athletic tradition for the 
American girl without exploiting her. 
Among the women who have led in the 
national effort to arrange programs of 
girls’ athletic recreation which stress the 
play spirit and not the spirit of star 
competition are Blanche Trilling of the 
University of Wisconsin, who heads the 
Committee on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion; Lillian Schoedler, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation, and 
Ethel Perrin of the American Child 
Health Association. 

Ruth M. Findlay, director of work 
for women and girls for the Oakland, 
California, Department of Recreation, 
believes that the most effective future for 
girls’ athletics lies in emphasizing team 
play. She has worked out a noteworthy 
system of play days for grammar and 
high-school girls and of athletics for girls 
in industry. “Team play develops a 
Colonel’s lady—Judy O’Grady sister- 
hood,” says Miss Findlay. 

Working with the more than seven 
thousand women who are, as profes- 
sionals, shaping America’s play life is a 

vast army of woman volunteers who are 
furthering the cause of more play and 
better play. Women’s clubs are making 
it one of their main objectives. Teachers 
and social workers and health workers 
are promoting it. Housewives and busi- 
ness women are finding time to act as 
volunteer play leaders and to serve on 
playground or Community Service com- 
mittees. Especially effective has been 
women’s support of legislation for play 
and physical education. 

A number of women of leisure, means 
and vision have been devoting them all 
not only toward improving play facilities 
in their own localities, but toward the 
expansion of the national service of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. Eight such women are now 
serving on the Association’s Board of 
Directors. 

Many of the women mentioned in this 
article, as well as clubwomen, educators, 
mothers and social workers, will attend 
the Eleventh National Recreation Con- 
gress, to be held in Atlantic City 
October 16-21. Fully as many women 
as men were among the 567 delegates to 
last year’s Congress in Springfield, III. 

Women are feeling a particular satis- 
faction in furthering supervised munic- 
ipal or community play because better 
recreation has a bearing upon almost 
every problem of today. An adequate, 
wholesome and attractive supply of 
public play in any given district helns to 
lessen crime and juvenile delinquency, 
physical unfitness, the social evil and 
industrial unrest. 








The C. P. P. A. Platform 
(LaFollette’s) 
1. Use of the Federal power to crush 
private monopoly. 
2. Enforcement of the 


constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech, 
press and assemblage. 

3. Government ownership of nation’s 
water power. Strict public control 
and conservation of all natural re- 
sources, including coal, iron, oil and 
timber lands. 

+. Retention of surtaxes on “swollen 
incomes,’ restoration of tax on ex- 
cess profits, on profits undistributed 
to.evade taxes, progressive taxes on 
large estates, and repeal of excessive 
tariff duties, especially on trust-con- 
trolled necessities of life. 

5. Reconstruction of Federal Reserve 

» amd Federal farm loan systems. 

6. Laws to guarantee to farmers and 

@ndustrial workers the right to or- 
F and bargain collectively. 

7. Eran of a government marketing 

fio. to provide a direct route 







ati . : fect the 
economic recov ery of the worl 1 from 
the effects of the world war. 


10. Repeal Esch-Cummins law. Public 
ownership of railroads. 
11. Abolition of injunctions in labor 


disputes and of the power to punish 
for contempt without trial by jury. 
Abolition of “tyranny” of the courts. 
12. Election of all Federal judges with- 
out party designation. 
13. Prompt ratification of the child labor 
amendment and subsequent enact- 
ment of a Federal law to protect 
children in industry. 
“Removal of legal discrimination 
against women by measures not 
prejudicial to legislation necessary 
for the protection of women and for 
the advancement of social welfare.” 


— 
o 


15. A deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. 
16. Revision of Versailles Treaty in ac- 


with the terms of the 
Armistice. The promotion of firm 
treaty agreements with all nations 
to outlaw wars, abolish conscription, 


cordance 


drastically reduce land, air and 
naval armaments, and _ guarantee 
public referendums on peace and 


war.—c. C. C. 
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A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L, LAEDLEIN 


AMERICAN—In this 
picture low comedy is occasionally given 
an edge of shrewd farce, and a ridicu- 
lous tale of gallant adventure and simple 
clowning becomes more than ordinarily 
funny. 

It is about a college youth who 
suffers the commonplace fate of expul- 
sion both from his university and his fa- 
ther’s beds and boards, and more or less 
at loose ends goes off to China. There 
he finds a hobo friend become a general, 
engages in an undermanned but serious- 
minded revolution, and rescues a beauti- 
ful girl from the revolutionists.. If you 
don’t believe all this it doesn’t matter, 
for the picture makers show you at the 
beginning that they have their fingers 
crossed. We think the tired business 
man, as well as his small son, will like 
it; we mean, will like it as well as his 
small son. A Universal pict directed 
by Thomas Forman. 


THE FIGHTING 


successfully e n 
ently realistic and sometin 

The story is a Western one, about a 
man who becomes a recluse and wan- 
derer on the Arizona deserts through 
fear of a murder charge. There are in- 
teresting scenes, some excitement, and a 
little brutality. A Paramount picture, 
directed by Irvin Willat. 


Captain JANUARY—The little girl 
actress, Peggy Montgomery, _ better 
known as “Baby Peggy,” has the most 







role in this children’s story 
of achild. The picture is an adaptation 
of Laura E. Richards’s ever-popular 
novel of the same name, and is a story 
of a lighthouse keeper on the New Eng- 
land coast, and a little girl waif washed 
ashore from a wreck who becomes his 
adopted daughter. Rags, a _ dog; 
Ophelia, a greedy pelican, and Imogen, 
a cow, are also part of the family. Ho- 
bart Bosworth as the old New Eng- 
lander is the second star of the play; the 
third. Children will like it 
A Principal Pictures pro- 


Edward F. Cline. 


prominent 


pelican, 
very much. 
duction, directed by 


THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION 
oF INDEPENDENCE—As simple as _ its 
title; a short but impressive picture of 
the exact moment of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, with some 
interesting preliminary scenes from the 
dignified conventions of olden days, and 
a good atmosphere of American colonial 


politics. One of the Chronicles of 
America pictures of Yale University 
Press production, directed by Kenneth 
Webb. 


Broapway AFTER DarK—This is 
that plot which plotmakers are so fond 
of, of the sophisticated and blasé fre- 
quenter of boulevards and Broadway, 
who seeks to find the real things of life 
by living a while—always a short while 

in a cheap boarding-house, and who 
finds salvation thereby. Broadway is 
brought in as the most convincing char- 
acter in the cast, with Irene Castle, Fred 
and Dorothy Stone, Elsie Ferguson, 
Paul Whiteman, and others. A Warner 
Brothers picture, from Owen Davis’s 
melodrama of the same name, and di- 
rected by Monta Bell. 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, 
ve Satisfaction. 
eep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side ef 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
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PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 
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“‘Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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Bryan 
(Continued from page 8) 


with the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, outside the Bryan headquarters in 
the corridor of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
With a sudden smile which completely 
transformed his features, the big Goy- 
ernor swept aside the horde of reporters 
and admirers in Mr. Davis’s wake, and 
walking up to his running mate laid his 
broad hand on his shoulder in a friendly 
pat. 

There was something boyish and un- 
premeditated about it, which seemed to 
please his involuntary audience. Then 
he went back to pack his shirts for his 
homeward journey. 

Bryan won his election as Governor 
of Nebraska on the Democratic ticket 
with a plurality of 75,000 in a Repub- 
lican year, when the G. O. P. rolled up 
large majorities for most of the lesser 
state offices. His term expires next 
January, but the Democratic primaries 
have already renominated him with 
eighty-two per cent of all votes cast, 
carrying every county in the state. He 
has likewise been nominated by the Pro- 
gressive Party (Farmer- -Labor) by sev- 
enty-eight per cent of all votes cast at the 
April primaries, a substantial indication 
of an inning with the “farmers, wage- 
earners and masses of the people,” for 
whom his legislative program avowedly 
has been framed. 

In those sections of the country where 
party lines are less drastic and_inde- 
pendence is more flagrant, the Demo- 
crats count upon him to appeal to the 
suffrages of communities concerned with 
those ‘policies for their physical well- 
being which the Governor has trans- 
lated into action. Take, for instance, 
that feat of the Nebraska Executive dur- 
ing the hardships of last winter, when 
he flayed the Nebraska coal dealers as 
profiteers and then brought in Illinois 
coal and sold it at $8.50 a ton in open 
market. 

Charles W. Bryan was born at 
Salem, Illinois, in 1864, and was twenty- 
four years of age when the family moved 
to Nebraska and he became identified 
with the life of Lincoln. After a term 
as Mayor of the town he was twice de- 
feated for the gubernatorial chair before 
capturing the office. His nomination as 
Vice-President by the Democratic Con- 
vention came when the sudden action of 
the Chairman, Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, had prevented a threatened move- 
ment toward his own nomination by 
acclamation. The later refusal of Sena- 
tor Walsh to reconsider threw the tired 
delegates into confusion. The break 
toward Bryan, favored by many leaders 
and approved by John W._ Davis, 
occurred unexpectedly in the middle of 
the first roll call, and the count gave 
him the nomination by an overwhelming 
majority at 2:30 A. M. 
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Of the position of women in the With Our Readers 
parties Governor Bryan said: 
“For thirty years I have been an ad- Mr. S. R. Child, who writes the following absolute self-government, won by our fathers 
vocate of political equality, and with us /etter, is a highly respected Minneapolis in the Revolution. 
imit- -, the West women are so usual in poli- lawyer who has been a stanch friend and 2. Those rights have never been thus far 
re i in the est W n are Sual in | generous helper to the suffrage cause. He is given up or taken away. We gave up to 
—— tics that we have ceased to consider the ay official of the National Commissioners for the Federal Government in the Constitution 
toria, question.” Uniform State Laws. sufficient powers only to preserve the states 
etely _ The Crvizen need not tell its readers that in the Federal Government. 
Gov- W/ it favors the Child Labor Amendment, but This amendment proposes to empower 
wetie atch Your Planks we are glad to give Mr. Child a chance to “Congress to restrain, regulate, and prohibit 
_ (Continued from page 12) call attention to the dangers he sees in the the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
. and : 7 V _ form of the proposed amendment. In the next age.” 
d his kind that has ever existed. When a party issue there will be an answer to the point he 4. This authorizes Congress to send into 
sndly opposes the only machinery existing to raises here, and further discussion is invited. the homes of the people of the villages and 
: 2 ’ onto the farms agencies to supervise through 
tli ee Sees nestor _ To the Editor of the Woman Citizen. detective and casting oad and i 
1 un- party cannot be said to have a permanen ST Gino Mindi ale e spions ds, 
J y given me a 400-word spoil us of our personal liberty. 
ed to peace program. The outstanding thing space to tell why the proposed Child _ We the nile of my state (or any other 
Then in the Democratic platform is a pro-_ Labor Amendment _ is unpatriotic, disloyal state) mever have consented that three-fourths 
r his posal to refer the question of our adher- and revolutionary. This I must do by tracing of the states should have any power to im- 
: ence to the League to a non-partisan from the beginning our political status, by pose upon the other one-fourth any such right 
P . demonstration rather than by argument. of tyranny, and none before has ever been 
ernor referendum, which neatly Passes respon- 1. We the people of each state inherited attempted. 
ricket sibility out of its hands for the present. 
-pub- The La Follettes have made bold pro- 
d up nouncements with no definite program 
lesser to carry them out. 
next It is clear again that “we, the people,” 
aries will have to disentangle the peace vs. 
with war controversy, find a program and 
cast, mobilize public opinion to the point that 
He all parties will take the loud speaker 
Pro- for it. : 
Sev. Meanwhile, whether it be Coolidge, 
it the Davis or La Follette, the one thing that 
ation seems most eminently certain is that the 
vage- post office, ambassadorships and judge- 
” for ships will be passed over the same old 2 oe = 
vedly partisan pie-counter to the faithful who who would add beauty as 
: have cried the virtues of their ticket to well as comfort and conveni- 
whew most effective purpose. The candidates ts Ag po nggngg tm Agger 
inde- themselves, let us be grateful, are all chasming ond peuciical svc- 
Yemo- honest, decent, patriotic citizens. No gestions. It illustrates and 
> the one of them if elected will disgrace us. describes Couch Beds, Double- 
with Meanwhile, all voters should drive ———e e., 7—." Di- 
. vans, a-Deds, ots, am- 
wk onward to platforms that are de finite, muvee end Paliion Gaede, 
ae well-considered programs of action, and It is the guide to furnishing 
ance, to candidates the honored representative the home, small or large, with 
dur. § of the parties selected to carry them out. ig agent R cee 
when § Then, and only then, shall our feet tread “ENGLANDER ge oe Age oo" ‘1 pen: 
h kof cen Double-Da- or t eir quality, utility an 
‘TS as the path o Steady progress. ; : ia satisfying service, they are 
linois Women in 1928 should see to it that 2 Ful day bed that with one simple fo ony i sold by Furniture and Depart- 
open some of their sex with intelligence and , A benuritonverted into a full-size snout deneee evergeiuse. 
courage are on the resolutions commit- CO,, 100 W. 32d St, New York 
i i ENGLANDER SPRING BED Cc 100 3 t ew Yor 
n at — ‘es in all parties and not altogether ean ass ees 0 4 Co., Montreal 
renty- petitioners before them. 
noved GL AND 
tified ISS JULIA LATHROP writes us that EN 
term there was an inaccuracy in the article Look for this SLEED AND. REST 0 * Registered 
“e de- about her in the July 12 Citizen which ought te FS ——s Trademark 
sefore to be corrected. The article said that “it was 
Miss Lathrop who was responsible for the 
on as first juvenile court law, and who was active 
Con- in the building up of ‘the Chicago Juvenile A Homelike Hotel 
on of Court—the first of its kind.” Miss Lathrop For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 
fon- says that the juvenile court law in Illinois GLENSIDE 
a was a gradual development and the result of —,. 
: many efforts by many men and women. — 
nm by The statement should have been modified rare wr, A small sanitarium for nervous, 
Sena- to show that Miss Lathrop was one of those ~- Pigeon i. Pingel mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
tired tesponsible for the law. wie ~*~ City P nesses. 
break ISS MARY GARRETT HAY meer 
YT G! y rises to $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
-aders ivi say that she was made Honorary Vice ee 2 ae o MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
Davis, President of the General Federation of Sis ae Wesker — 6 PARLEY VALE 
ile of Women’s Clubs, instead of Honorary Presi- > . - 
e d RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
gave pon “¢ ~~ caption with “4 phstegraph AND GENTLEMEN JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass 
: aimed, in the June 28th number. It seems ; ; : 
Iming | that only past presidents may be honorary area ss mune OSe Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
presidents. Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 


























GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest 
The Digest was written by a woman who has 
been for seven years the National Superintendent 
of Parliamentary Law for the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; she was for four years Par- 
liamentarian of the Los Angeles District Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is now Parliamen- 
tarian for seven different organizations and has 
had much experience in teaching and presiding. 
Mrs. Gleason knows the needs of our women and 
wrote the Digest, to be used ag a text as well as 
reference book, for the purpose of making it easier 
for our women to study and understand parlia- 
mentary procedure. Why not form a Parlia- 
mentary Section in your Club and Study the 
Digest? Hundreds are doing it; “Knowledge is 
Power.’”’ The Digest is based upon “Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised.” 1923 Revised Edition, $2.00 
If your book-store does not carry the Digest, t to 
the author, MRS. GLEASON 
1110 West 30th Street Los Angeles, California 











Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 


Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 
turer direct. 

Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 
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FAIR TARIFF LEAGUE 


A Non-partisan Research 
Organization 


PURPOSE: A just tariff, ade- 
quately but not excessively protect- 
ing American industry and_ labor, 
lowering the cost of living, consid- 
erate of our changed position in 
world affairs. 
We seek the 

desirous of 

Take out of the 
estv that now costs 
$3,000,000,000 annually. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for the 


publications ot the league. 


FAIR T: ARIF LE AGUE 


é rch n 


support of every citizen 
such a_ tariff. 

tariff the dishon- 
consumers 


2 Rector St. Sion York City 


























MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 

schaum, Goes billiard cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

20¢ and horrls 

a ; RUBBE r and LE — CEMENTS 
“a4 2n rer bottle t dealers or 

ut AOR MANUFACTURING C FY Established 

1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





6. What the people of the several states did 
was to bestow upon the Federal Government 
the general powers expressed in the preamble, 
and the nineteen powers given to Congress in 
Section 8, which see. 

No amendment since adopted or even 
proposed by Congress, ever suggested any 
—_ further or different powers. 

And such power of amendment does not 
wie for parts of the Federal Government to 
impose upon the other parts political machin- 
ery for the destruction of personal liberty, 
any more than would the power exist to re- 
establish a monarchy over the people of the 
states, from which they were released. 

This Child Labor Amendment warns us 
how the Federal Constitution, instead of be- 
ing the palladium of our liberties, according 
to a growing sentiment may be the purloiner 
of those liberties. 

I concede the high motives prompting this 
amendment, and that the object is desirable, 
but it is being accomplished in an undesirable 
manner. ‘The object is, however, now being 
accomplished through the state legislatures, by 
promoting the Uniform Child Labor Act put 
forth by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and endorsed 
American Bar Association; by pro- 


Welfare legislation, the most advanced form 
of which exists in my own state, into which 
my sympathetic acts have entered. 
S. R. CHILD. 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 14. 





I JUST read an article in your magazine, 
entitled “The Price of Bread.” Every- 
thing in vour article is true in regard to the 
wheat growers here, and when wheat was 
selling at eighty cents per hundred flour was 
being bought at three dollars, and the eleva- 
tor men were putting grand articles in the 
paper asking every one to “eat one more 
slice of bread each meal.” The wheat had 
be sold because the bankers held a mort- 
gage on same (money borrowed to buy seed 
and pay part of the expense of raising). 

All the money the farmer got to spend for 
doctors’ bills, etc., he was forced to 
letting the hired men sell a load or 
two of wheat in his own name. 

You know that since the war wheat has 
been about the only thing exempt from price- 
fixing, and during the war it was about the 
only thing on which a price was set by the 
government. 

Last vear the low price was blamed to 
“oversupply,” while Russia was starving and 
we were becoming bankrupts. 

Mrs. EvizA BUCKLAND. 
Idaho. 
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Mrs. Root has asked space to bring a post- 
convention thought before women. She was 
among the women devoted to Mr. McA doo's 
candidacy. 


N 1920, the Republican National Con- 

vention confounded the multitude of ad- 
vocates of Herbert Hoover's Presidential 
candidacy by giving him but nine votes in 
spite of his conspicuous popularity with the 
educated element of the electorate, outside, as 
well as inside of, his party. In 1924 the 
Democratic National Convention rejected the 
candidate with the greatest number of votes 
from the greatest number of states and nomi- 
nated instead a candidate who was the choice 
of jaded delegates, overpowered by noise, 
financial stress and by physical and mental 
fatigue. 

Are such proceedings symptoms of party 
infirmity and disease, or are they growing 
pains incident to the progress of democracy ? 
Can these convention farces be prevented by 
installing the machinery for Presidential pri- 
maries ? 


THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


In the Republican Convention of 1920, four 
men contested the nomination, each one an 
irreconcilable to the candidacy of the other 
three. When a dark horse was nominated 
all four contestants united for the election of 
one who was directly antagonistic to two 
declared policies of two of the most promi- 
nent candidates and to the insurgent attitude 
of the third candidate. 

Before the last Democratic 
where the outstanding candidates locked 
horns on the wet and dry issue and upon 
the principle of “equal opportunity for all, 
special privilege for none,” years of time, 
thousands of dollars of money and monu- 
mental amounts of energy were expended by 
believers in the enforcement of law and the 
application of the principles of democracy 
to industry and to governmental affairs. . . , 

Before the battle, the foremost candidates 
failed to reach an agreement because loyalty 
to important principles was said to out- 
weigh personal consideration; and those prin- 
ciples could be preserved only by the nom- 
ination of proper candidates. But after 
the battle, the combatants decided to do the 
impossible—compromise on principles—and to 
unite in the common effort to elect the ticket! 

To those women who suffered and sacri- 
ficed greatly to stand by the principles rep- 
resented by their respective candidates in the 
arena for the nomination, this seems a most 
amazing and disheartening exhibition of 
party-olatry. If compromise was possible and 
justifiable—why the battle? Why the enor- 
mous waste of time, money and energy in 
holding the lines for the sake of principles 
only to have principles relegated to second 
place to give precedence to party harmony— 
and the prospect of success at the polls? 

Has the time not come for women voters 
to study the economics of party campaigns 
and the ethics as well as the etiquette of 
convention tactics when these are such as 
to draw blood from sincere seekers after 
civic righteousness as they crusade for those 
declared principles, only have their fight- 
ing representatives voluntarily submerge the 
vital issues they have championed—after the 
tragedy of battle? 


Convention, 


Netty HAtt Root, 


Long Beach, California. 





WANT a word on Mrs. Catt’s article, 

“The Kluxers.” She says perhaps the 
members know their objects, but nobody else 
does. She then proceeds to criticize them 
sharply for things some one says are their 
objects. I am opposed to oath-bound secret 
orders; but we have them, many of them, 
and it is no worse for them than for others, 
but thev have a good reason for their hiding § 
their identity. They rub shoulders with 
“hootleggers” and gamblers and other lawless 
doings, and by their not being known they 
can report them to law authorities. 

I am sending under another cover some 
copies of the “Fiery Cross,” a prominent paper 
of the Klan. Each number contains the 
Klansman’s creed and for the enlightenment 
of the CrrizeEN readers I ask that you publish 
it and any other enlightening thing you see 
in the papers I send. There are always two 
sides to every story and all ought to be seem 

And now another word. The edict has 
gone forth that the people of the United States | 
shall mobilize on September 12—the whole} 
nation’s citizens to be a training camp; 
“think war, play war.” What will the na- 
tions of the earth think of us, professing 
peace and talking disarmament, though 80 
strong that no nation would attack us? Let 
the women of America speak in thunderg 
tones; let every woman's organization send 
its compelling protest to President Coolidge, 
and he as commander-in-chief of the martial} 
forces of the nation can recall it. 

SARAH EDGERTON. 
Amboy, Ind. 
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